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ase About thirty years ago, I called attention’ to the earliest case 
long on record of sustained American interest in German intellectual 
napest. affairs: the eager enthusiasm with which Cotton Mather followed 
"iad and abetted the great philanthropic and educational undertakings 


of August Hermann Francke, the apostle of Pietism at the Univer- 
sity of Halle. From many entries in Mather’s Diary between 1709 
and 1724, referring to his correspondence with Francke and his 
unmeastired admiration for him; from frequent allusions in the 
same Diary to his preaching about Francke’s work and collecting 
money for it in New England; and from his printed account of 
the details of the Franckian establishments at Halle, based upon 
reports received from Francke himself—it appeared that this Ger- 
man episode in Mather’s life constituted one of his happiest and 
most valued experiences. 

Subsequently, I found and transcribed in the Library of the 
Franckesche Stiftungen at Halle a draft in Francke’s own hand- 
writing, of the letter,2 more than seventy pages long, addressed by 
him to Mather December 19, 1714, which forms the basis of Mather’s 
Nuncia bona e terra longinqua of 1715. 

But of Mather’s own letters to his German friend I was unable 
to find any trace either among the Mather manuscripts preserved 
in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Boston 
Congregational Library, and the American Antiquarian Society, 
or among the papers of the Francke archive at Halle. Now, how- 
ever, the director of the Franckesche Stiftungen, Dr. August Nebe, 
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1Cf. Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, V, 57 ff. 
*Published by me in Americana Germanica, I, 4, 32 ff. 
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has discovered in the library of that institution at least one of these 
letters and has kindly placed his transcription of it at my disposal. 

The letter, dated May 28, 1711, is apparently the first message 
dispatched by Mather to Germany. He refers to it himself, or 
rather to his intention of writing it, in his Diary, March 25 of that 
year, with the words:* ‘‘When I send unto Dr. Franckius in the 
Lower Saxony, I would enclose a present of Gold, for his Orphan- 
house, which may be to the value of four or five pounds in that 
Country.’’ Unfortunately, the package containing both letter and 
money seems to have been lost. For Francke, in his long letter of 
December 19, 1714, while acknowledging the receipt of a letter and 
money gift dated January 10, 1712, adds:* ‘‘illae autem [litterae}, 
quas die 28. Mati 1711 abs Te missas esse scribis ac quarum ez- 
emplum istis incluseras, mihi nondum sunt redditae.’’ The loss, 
however, does not seem to have dampened Mather’s enthusiasm; 
for soon after hearing of it, he sent more money.°® 

With Dr. Nebe’s permission, I herewith publish this letter, or 
rather the duplicate of it which Mather enclosed in the letter of 
January 10, 1712. Its flowery and turgid style and the writer's 
obvious propensity for self-advertising cannot hide the spiritual 
fervor and eager helpfulness which made this zealous Puritan so 
ardent an advocate of German Pietism. 


Reverendo 


omni laude insignissimo dignissimoque viro atque per totum terrarum orbem 
omnium fere gentium litteris et linguis celebrato 


Dr. Augusto Hermanno Franckio 


e remotissimis Indiae occidentalis regionibus salutem in Christo plurimam 
ac aeternam. 
Animus, Vir optime, Vester delectatione aliqua forsan et admiratione afficietur, 
quum eadem in Media America Christianismi ac veri Pietismi, quae Vobiscum 
in interioribus Europae partibus excoluntur, studia deprehenderitis. 
Sanctae coelestique delectationi Vestrae majus adhuc suaviusque necesse est 
ut admisceatur condimentum, quum certiores facti fueritis rumorem gratissimum 
Pietatis Halensis fragrantissimumque odorem trans oceanum Atlanticum in 
oras longinquas penetrasse atque eandem in Americanis inflammasse Ecclesiis. 
Hoe a nobis exigitur atque justissime expectatur Christianismi officium ut 
nostram Vobiscum concordiam ac Symphoniam Vestramque in nos quasi benig: 
nissimarum stellarum infiuentiam Vobis patefaceremus. 

Gloria Deo in excelsis resonabit, quum haec Sanctorum communio fundatur. 
Laetabuntur simul stellae matutinae et omnes Dei filii jubilabunt. 
Mirabilis de Orphanotropheo Vestro historia nobis Americanis non est ignota; 


3 Studies and Notes, p. 58. 

4 Americana Germanica, p. 32. 

5 Cf. Mather’s letter to A. W. Bochme, the promoter of German Pietism it 
England and his intermediator with Francke, Studies and Notes, p. 60. 
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legimus, colimus, vestigiaque Dei in illo mirifico Providentiae divinae monu- 
mento conservando ex imo pectore veneramur. 
Christo Angelisque carum, totius coeli gaudium et cura, vivat vigeat floreatque 
semper Vestrum Orphanotropheum. 
Inter alia munera, quibus alit illud in dies paterna maximi Sospitatoris miseri- 
cordia, digneris, quaeso Te, munusculum quoddam aureum accipere ab Ameri- 
cano quodam, qui quidem minimus Pastorum omnium et infimus merito, at qui 
in albo eorum, quos habetis amicos, optat rogatque reperiri. 
Munusculum hocce comitantur libelli quidam Americani, in quibus perspicua 
videbit R.V. testimonia nos eorum, quae praeclare gessisti, non esse prorsus 
ignaros. Testes erunt amicitiae benevolentiaeque, quae ut inter nos o si inter- 
cedere possit! ingentis desiderii atque suspirii ut intercedat. 
Ducentos plus minus libros publico usui exhibuit imperita atque impolita haec, 
quae iam scribit, manus. Hos vero solos ad R.V. mittit, quia in his solis 
mentionem Vestri facit. Scripsit non tantum in lingua sua vernacula vel in 
illis, quae docentur in scholis, verum etiam scripsit, vel saltem scripturiebat, 
in Gallica, Hispanica, Indica. Vestram non callet Germanicam, sperat vero 
aliquos inter vos Anglicam calluisse, quorum ope eorum, quae in his libris con- 
tinentur, notitia ad Te perveniet. 
Reliquum est ut sub alis gloriosissimi nostri Jesu fidelissimum Domini servum 
relinquam. 
Vale, Vir Praestantissime, diuque Orphanotropheo, Academiae, Ecclesiae 
praesis et prosis. Ita precatur 

R.V. 

observantissimus 


Cottonus Matherus 
Bostonensis, Nov. Anglus 
Americanus 


Dabam 

Bostonae Nov. 
Anglorum. Maj. 28 
1711, 
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THOMAS BLACKWELL, A DISCIPLE OF 
SHAFTESBURY 


By Lois WHITNEY 
Vassar College 


Thomas Blackwell of Aberdeen University has been described 
in eighteenth century terms as an ‘‘elegant and enthusiastic class- 
ical scholar’’! who ‘‘revived the study of Greek literature in the 
north of Scotland.’’? He does indeed seem to have been the foster- 
father of a rather closely related group of writers and scholars, 
such as Lord Monboddo, James Beattie, George Campbell, William 
Duff, John Gregory, and James Macpherson, whom he interested 
not only in the classics but in certain of his theories concerning 
ancient and primitive civilizations. During Blackwell’s long pro- 
fessorship in Greek at Marischal College from 1725 to 1757, it was 
almost inevitable that all who attended the college in that period 
should come under his influence in their prescribed study of Greek. 
In addition to Greek, Blackwell instituted in 1750 a course of 
lectures in ancient history, geography, and chronology, which doubt- 
less gave him even greater opportunity to develop his favorite 
primitivistie theories. But the contemporary reputation and in- 
fluence in his own country of this early eighteenth century primi- 
tivist I have already discussed elsewhere and need not repeat here.’ 
It is noteworthy, however, that Blackwell was influential even be- 
yond the limits of his own country. That he had some importance 
in the early history of German romanticism is attested by the en- 
thusiastie references to him in the pages of Herder.* Although 
there is at least one mention of Blackwell’s Letters concerning 


1John Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century (Edin 
burgh, London, 1888), I, 291. 

2 Studies in the History and Development of the University of Aberdeen 
( Aberdeen University Studies, No. 19, 1906), p. 207; and Robert Chambers, 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (Glasgow, 1835), I, 424. 

3 ‘*Eighteenth Century Primitivistic Theories of the Epic,’’ Modern Phil- 
ology, May, 1924. 


+I am indebted to Profs. Martin Schiitze and Arthur O. Lovejoy for the 
suggestion that Blackwell was known to Herder. 
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Mythology,’ most of Herder’s references are to the Enquiry into 
the Life and Writings of Homer. He quotes Blackwell approving- 
ly on the question of the origin of poetry,® and the priority of 
poetry to prose,” and commends above all Blackwell’s historical 
method of approach to the study of Homer in ‘‘dies schadzzbare 
Buch.’’® He does however find, in Ideen zur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit, that Homer is less the ‘‘ Wunder der Natur’’ 
that Blackwell would make him than simply ‘‘ein Kind der Natur,’” 
thus approaching more nearly the point of view of Blackwell’s suc- 
cessor in Homeric criticism, Robert Wood. Blackwell is also men- 
tioned and, according to Haym, followed closely in his ideas of the 
origin of poetry by Herder’s contemporary, Hamann.’® The En- 
quiry was translated into both German and French, and the Letters 
concerning Mythology and the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus 
into French." 

Blackwell’s published work forms a small but significant chapter 
in the history of English primitivism. In 1735 first appeared his 
Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer; in 1748 his Letters 
Concerning Mythology; and in 1753 and 1755 the first two volumes 
of the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. The fragmentary third 
volume was prepared for the press and posthumously published by 
John Mill in 1763. On these three works the last is perhaps the 
least important for our purposes. Blackwell surveys in it the rise 
of Latin civilization and describes elaborately its perfection at the 
time of Augustus with a view to showing ‘‘that Liberty, Virtue, 
and true Grandeur are indissolubly linked by Nature.’’? The 
Letters concerning Mythology, begun, according to the preface, by 
_5 Herder, Stimmtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von Bernhard Suphan (Ber- 
lin, 1877-1913), I, 78. 

6 Ibid., V, 398; XXXII, 98-9. 

Ibid., XXXII, 60. 

8 Ibid., I, 189; XXIV, 228. 

*Ibid., XIV, 101. For other references to Blackwell, see V, 330, 491; XVIII, 
424; XXII, 95. 

10 Schriften. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Roth (Berlin, 1821-43), II, 20; 
Il, 258; IV, 310 note. See Haym, Herder nach seinem Leben und seinem 
Werken (Berlin, 1877-85), I, 140 note. 

1 Untersuch. iib. Homers Leb. u. Schr. a. d. Engl. v. Voss (Leipzig ,1776). 
French translation by M. Quatremére-Roissy (Paris, 1799); Lettres sur la 
Mythologie, traduites de l’anglois (Paris, 17717); abridged translation of the 
Memoirs by Feutry (Paris, 1754-59). 

2 Memoirs of the Court of Augustus (London, 1753-63), I, 113. 
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a nameless writer whose ‘‘lamented death’’ had interrupted the 
prosecution of his plan, was completed by Blackwell. He was thus 
responsible for all but the first six and part of the seventh and 
eighth letters. The book is addressed with much flourish and ob- 
sequious courtesy to a fashionable youth who is willing to let him- 
self be inveigled into an interest in ancient literature and philos- 
ophy by the flowery path of mythology. So tenderly does Black- 
well nurse the frail interest in classical lore of his correspondent 
that it is not until the seventeenth letter that he risks the announce- 
ment that if ‘‘my Friend’’ really wants to understand Greek 
thought he must ‘‘resolve to go to the Fountain-Head’’ and master 
the Greek language! It is the Shaftesburian technique carried to 
to deplorable extreme.'* Incidentally, however, Blackwell makes 
in the course of the letters a number of interesting remarks about 
the early stages of society. 

The Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer is not only 
one of the notable eighteenth century investigations into the Ho- 
meric question, but a significant consideration of primitive society 
and primitive poetry. Blackwell, unlike his predecessors in the 
study of Homer, has avoided both the Aristotelian formalists’ point 
of view and what the writer of the first part of the Letters con- 
cerning Mythology would call a ‘‘blind zeal for the ancients’’ and 
the theory that they were surpassingly great by virtue of a ‘‘super- 
natural divine assistance.’’ Assuming that Homer was a normal 
human being, he sets himself the task of explaining, ‘‘By what Fate 
or Disposition of things it has happened, that None have equalled 
him in Epick Poetry for two thousand seven hundred Years, the 
Time since he wrote; Nor any, that we know, ever surpassed him 
before.’ That problem he approaches from the historical point 
of view and attempts to solve by considering Homer in relation to 
his times. He assumes, in the first place, that there is an intimate 
connection between life and literature, and that that literature will 
be best which depicts with the greatest fidelity the life with which 
it is connected. ‘‘A Poet,’’ he writes, ‘‘describes nothing so happily, 
as what he has seen; nor talks masterly, but in his native Language, 
and proper Idiom; nor mimicks truly other Manners, than those 


13 For a discussion of Shaftesbury ’s method, see Esther A. Tiffany, ‘‘Shaftes- 
bury as a Stoic,” PMLA, XXXVIII, 653 ff. 


14 Enquiry (2nd ed., London, 1735), p. 2. All of my references are to this 
edition unless otherwise specified. 
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whose Originals he has practised and known.’”* In accordance with 
this postulate, he enquires first into the general state of civilization 
at the time of Homer, that is, the ‘‘manners,’’ the state of religion 
and learning, and the state of the language; and second, into the 
subject matter with which Homer had to deal. He concludes, ‘‘In 
a word, That a Concourse of natural Causes conspired to produce 
and cultivate that mighty Genius, and gave him the noblest Field 
to exercise it in, that ever fell to the share of a Poet.’’® 

Such is the general nature of the three books with which we have 
to deal. I shall not discuss them separately but shall use the 
material of each as it is applicable in a survey of Blackwell’s primi- 
tivistic, or partially primitivistic theories. 

I hesitate to use the term primitiviste without qualification, for 
Blackwell is not thoroughly consistent in his views. His most ex- 
tensive description of a primitive social state occurs in the Enquiry, 
and here, with the exception of a few contradictory remarks early 
in the book, he is generally consistent. He does assume, for ex- 
ample, in several passages a fair amount of civilization at the time 
that Homer lived. Homer, whom he supposes to have lived in the 
second or third generation after the taking of Troy, might have 
observed the Greeks, he says, ‘‘in great Calamities, and in high 
Felicity; but more generally they were increasing in Wealth and 
Discipline.’"*7 Even further, ‘‘he might view Cities blessed with 
Peace, spirited by Liberty, flourishing in Trade, and increasing in 
Wealth.’”* Such a state is surely far from primitive, but having 
made these statements, Blackwell apparently forgets them, and pro- 
ceeds to describe Homeric society in quite different terms. 

Blackwell insists, in the first place, that Homer was drawing in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey a realistic picture of society as he knew 
it: “Here then was Homer’s first Happiness,’’ he writes, ‘‘He took 
his plain natural Images from Life: He saw Warriors, and Shep- 
herds, and Peasants, such as he drew; and was daily conversant 
among such People as he intended to represent ; The Manners used 
in the Trojan Times were not disused in his own.’”® The character- 


© Enquiry, p. 29. 
“Enquiry, p. 4. 
Enquiry, p. 22. 
* Op. cit., p. 23. 
Op. cit., p. 34. 
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istic of these manners that Blackwell most stresses is their ‘‘natural- 
ness.’’ Homer ‘‘came from a Country where Nature governed,” 
he writes in one passage ;?° and elsewhere, ‘‘ The Grecians themselves 
confessed that their Country, when much more polished and im- 
proved, had never produced so many free natural Characters [as 
at the time of the Trojan War] not tainted with Politicks, not 
moulded by Laws, nor effeminated with Pleasures.’’* The law of 
nature by which the early Greeks were governed was not for Black- 
well as it was for Locke the law of reason.?? Blackwell’s ‘‘natural 
state’’ seems to have been a pre-political state much more anti- 
nomian in its character than Locke’s. It more nearly approaches 
the state ‘‘in which Nature shoots wild and free,’’* described by 
later Scottish primitivists, such as John Gregory, William Duff, 
Dr. Hugh Blair, Monboddo, and James Macpherson. Compare, for 
instance, Macpherson’s ‘‘The nobler passions of the mind never 
shoot forth more free and unrestrained than in those times we call 
barbarous,’’** with Blackwell’s ‘‘Nature was obstructed in none 
of her Operations; and no Rule or Prescription gave a check to 
Rapture and Enthusiasm.’ He speaks in another passage of the 
‘‘natural Greek in Homer’s days,’’** who exhibits ‘‘the Play of the 
Passions, the Prowess of Bodies, and those single Views of Persons 
and Characters that arise from untaught, undisguised Nature.’” 
Further, these passages anticipate the lines in Joseph Warton’s 
Enthusiast (written in 1740 and published in 1744) in which the 
primitive lovers are described as 
Unaw’d by shame, beneath the beechen shade 
Nor wiles, nor artificial coyness knew (LI. 97-8) ; 

and yet Edmund Gosse has called the Enthusiast a first foreshadow: 
ing of this very point of view.** ‘‘So Unaffected and simple were 
the Manners of those Times, that the Folds and Windings of the 


20 Op. cit., p. 148. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 313-4. 

22 Treatise of Government, II, §6. 

23 John Gregory, Comparative View (London, 1766), pp. viii-ix. 


24‘¢A Dissertation concerning the Poems of Ossian,’’ in Ossian (N. Y, 
1806), II, 158. 


25 Enquiry, p. 106. 
26 Op. cit., p. 340. 
27 Op. cit., p. 337. 


28‘¢Two Pioneers of Romanticism: Joseph and Thomas Warton,” Prot. 
Brit. Acad. (1905), p. 151. 
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human Breast lay open to the Eye. . . They made no scruple of 
owning the Inclinations of the Heart, and openly indulged their 
Passions, which were entirely void of Art and Design.’’® In still 
another passage in the Enquiry qualities of spontaneity and natural 
simplicity are made specifically antithetic to cultural qualities or 
those acquired by knowledge: ‘‘It will be found, that in all that 
wide Plan of Mankind, contained in his two Poems, there is not any 
single Character marked out or distinguished by acquired Knowl- 
edge, as we understand the word. The Knowledge and Virtues of 
his Persons are all natural; such as spring up without other culture 
than the native Bent of their Genius, and their Converse among 
Mankind. ... It continued so until Homer’s own days.’’*° 

The Greek, then, of Homer’s time was unaffected and natural, 
but he was more than that: he was also noble and virtuous. This 
quality of goodness comes out most strikingly in connection with 
Blackwell’s discussion of the relation between the state of society 
and its language considered as a vehicle for poetic expression. ‘‘ By 
tracing the Causes which have the greatest Influence upon 
Language,’’ he writes, ‘‘we are led to a thought that must give 
Pleasure to the truly Good. We find that without Virtue there can 
be no true Poetry: It depends upon the Manners of a Nation, which 
form their Characters, and animate their Language.’’*! For man- 
ners ‘‘have a peculiar Effect upon the Language, not only as they 
are natural, but as they are ingenuous and good. While a Nation 
continues simple and sincere, whatever they say has a Weight from 
Truth: Their sentiments are strong and honest; which always pro- 
duce fit Words to express them.’’*? Now Homer, according to 
Blackwell, wrote just at the time when ‘‘the Greek Language was 
brought to express all the best and bravest of the human Feel- 
ings’’;* and he ‘‘had the good Fortune to see and learn the Gre- 
cian Manners at their true Pitch and happiest Temper for Verse.’ ’** 
Blackwell even ventures to draw the corollary that a polished 
language is unfit for a great poet.*> Language fit for great poetry 


29 Op. cit., p. 34. 
0 Op. cit., p. 129. 
1 Op. cit., p. 58. 
82 Op. cit., p. 55. 
38 Op. cit., p. 46. 
4 Op. cit., p. 35. 
% Op. cit., p. 59. 
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must be formed by manners that are not only ‘‘sound and entire,”’ 
but ‘‘noble and heroic,’’ and ‘‘what is this but Virtue’s Self in all 
her Lustre and Dignity?’’** He goes even further and says, 
‘‘Neither indeed does it seem to be given to one and the same King- 
dom to be thoroughly civilized and afford proper Subjects for 
Poetry.’’*? Blackwell is just human enough to hope that England 
never will provide fit subject matter for poetry, and yet he is far 
from satisfied with English civilization. We live in such a well- 
ordered state, he tells his countrymen, in effect, that everything 
happens according to custom and law; we have lost the faculty 
of being surprised. The marvellous, for us, is non-existent. ‘‘We 
are obliged to adopt a Set of more natural Manners, which, however, 
are foreign to us... . Nay, so far are we from enriching Poetry 
with new Images drawn from Nature, that we find it difficult to 
understand the old. . . . But let us be ingenuous, My Lord, and con- 
fess, that while the Moderns admire nothing but Pomp, and can 
think nothing Great or Beautiful, but what is the Produce of 
Wealth, they exclude themselves from the pleasantest and most 
natural Images that adorned old Poetry. State and Form disguise 
Man; and Wealth and Luxury disguise Nature.’’** Such are some 
of the reasons for the superiority of ‘‘That original and unlimited 
Draught of Mankind, Epic-Poetry,’’*® and for the high felicity of 
its composers, the strolling bards, who lived a life ‘‘the likest to 
the plentiful State of the Golden Age; without Care or Ambition, 
full of Variety and Change, and constantly giving or receiving the 
most natural and elegant Pleasures.’’*° 

So far the story has been very simple. If Blackwell had never 
written anything but this eulogy of the natural, virtuous, and man- 
ly Homeric society, he could be pigeon-holed with ease, but un- 
fortunately even within the limits of the Enquiry there are both 
implicit and explicit contradictions, and in the other books there 
are further inconsistencies. The greatest inconsistency is seen in 
his conception of the ‘‘ progression of manners’’ or cycle of develop- 
ment of nations, in which cycle the earliest or most primitive stages 


36 Op. cit., pp. 58-9. 
37 Op. cit., p. 26. 

38 Op. cit., p. 25. 

39 Op. cit., p. 64. 

40 Op. cit., p. 124. 
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are by no means the most virtuous. ‘‘The Manners of a People,’’ 
he writes in the Enquiry, ‘‘seldom stand still, but are either polish- 
ing or spoiling. ... When the original Planters of a Country, from a 
State of Ignorance and Barbarity, advance, by Policy and Order, 
to Wealth and Power, it is then, that the Steps of the Progression 
become observable: We can see every thing on its growing Hand, 
and the very Soul and Genius of the People rising to higher At- 
tempts, and a more liberal Manner.’’** He states his conception 
more fully in the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus: ‘‘This is 
indeed the Circle of human Affairs; and in this Round the Fates 
and Periods of States revolve. Dangers and Hardships produce 
Bravery and Temperance with the concomitant Virtues: These 
never fail to raise their Masters, set them at the head of Affairs, 
and load them with Wealth and Prosperity. So far all goes well; 
everything is on the increasing hand; and it is the most delightful 
view we can take of Mankind, to look at a great Society in this 
Situation. But this happy latter State lasts not many Ages, untill 
Riches and Grandeur, the Fruits of Virtue, unnaturally destroy 
their Parents, and wear out that Spirit in a Nation which acquired 
them their Honours and Power.’’*? The most desirable point in 
the development of such a society comes when a constitution has 
been evolved which still gives the people as much liberty as is con- 
sistent with public safety.** After this climax in the development 
come wealth and ‘‘a mean dispiriting Passion, the Love of Pleas- 
ure,’’ to corrupt nations. 

But it is the first stages in this progression that primarily con- 
cern us. That Blackwell takes no stock in the fictions of a golden 
age is clear. In the Letters concerning Mythology, he quotes Thomas 
Burnet’s rationalized discussion of the golden age in his Sacred 
Theory of the Earth only to remark at the end that ‘‘I find it im- 
possible for me to keep pace with this great Genius, while he pro- 
fesses his full and firm Belief of the Theory of the Creation as he 
has described it.’*** His general point of view throughout these 
letters is that Mythology was the instrument by which primitive 
men were ‘‘tamed’’ and instructed. It ‘‘transformed them from 


"Op. cit., p. 14. 
® Memoirs, I, 135-6. 
“Tbid., I, 94. 

“ Letter 10, p. 117. 
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Brutes and Savages into civilized Creatures; and of Lions and 
Wolves made Social Men.’’** Thus of Hesiod’s Theogony he writes, 
‘‘Such was the portentous Tale told by the primitive Sages for 
the Instruction and Restraint of ignorant barbarous Mortals; rude 
like them in its Structure, and uncouth and cruel in its Circun. 
stances.’’** No hint of natural goodness here, nor in the following 
description of the inhabitants of ancient Italy: 


It was still, in many Places, the Age spoken of by Orpheus, 
When Men devour’d each other like the Beasts, 
Gorging on human Flesh— 
The Subject is dismal, and a particular Description of such horrid Deeds 
would be odious and shocking; It will be enough to put your Lordship in mind, 
That our modern Indians have not been the only People guilty of the dreadful 
act of feeding upon their Fellow-Creatures. The same Barbarity is attributed 
to most Countries, before the Arts of Life, reached them and stript them by 
degrees of their inhuman Customs.47 
The ‘‘arts of life’’ would seem to be antithetic to that naturalness 
that Blackwell so praises elsewhere, as are also the laws and settled 
order he praises here: ‘‘And in effect what can there be more 
glorious among Men than to give Birth to a new State, enlarge 
Society, and diffuse Liberty and Laws, The first best blessing of 
Mortality, over the savage Parts of the Earth?’’** 

Here is indeed a series of contradictions! Natural man is good 
and noble, yet somehow he keeps his goodness in reserve until he 
reaches a certain period in his development. Again, natural man 
in some very important respects is superior to civilized man, yet 
somehow laws and settled policy are the ‘‘first best blessings of 
mortality.’’ Finally, ‘‘natural’’ goodness must be instilled in man 
by the ‘‘arts of life.’’ 

The complication increases when one examines Blackwell’s us 
of his sources. That Blackwell was an extremely widely-read and 
well-equipped Greek and Latin scholar is undeniable. That he 
was a scrupulous scholar is not quite so certain. In fact, so eager 
does he seem to have been to combat the current views of the Aris 
totelian formalists who had linked the names of Homer and Virgil 
and, in the words of one of them, had supposed that both Homer 
and Virgil derived their power ‘‘from the Improvements and A¢- 


45 Letters, p. 80. 
46 Ibid., pp. 92-3. 
47 Enquiry, p. 265. 
48 Ct. of Aug., I, 108. 
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vantages that arise from Learning, from Observation of the Works 
of eminent Writers, from a greater Comprehension of the Proper- 
ties in an Epick Poem, and an accurate Knowledge of the Rules 
of Writing’’*°—so eager, as I say, is he to combat such views that 
he uses his sources somewhat carelessly, reads into them implica- 
tions that are not always there, and in general does everything he 
ean to push back toward a state of barbarism the period at which 
Homer lived. It may be well to note here that the term, barbarism, 
as Blackwell uses it does not always have the present connotations 
of cruelty and inhumanity, but is sometimes merely antithetic to 
“eivilization’’; thus he speaks of the early Romans as ‘‘happily 
barbarous with respect to the Refinements of Luxury.’”” 

An example of Blackwell’s method is seen in the following pas- 
sage. ‘‘In most of the Greek Cities,’’ he writes, ‘‘Policy and Laws 
were but just a forming, when Homer came into the World. The 
first Sketches of them were extremely simple; taking their Rise 
from the Exigencies of the rude Way of Life then prevailing. The 
Tribes were but beginning to live secure within the Walls of their 
new-fenced Towns, and had as yet neither Time nor Skill to frame 
a Domestick Policy, or Municipal Laws; and far less to think of 
publick methods of training up their Citizens: They lived naturally, 
and were governed by the natural Poise of the Passions, as it is 
settled in every human Breast. This made them speak and act, 
without other Restraint than their own native Apprehensions of 
Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, each as he was prompted from 
within. These Manners afford the most Natural Pictures, and pro- 
per Words to paint them.’’* Blackwell gives as his general author- 
ity for his first two sentences this statement from Aristotle, ‘‘Ono- 
macritus was the first Man who became skilful in framing a Policy,’’ 
which Blackwell says is in the first book of the Politics.5? The fact 
that the sentence oceurs in Book II, Chapter 12, is not so important 
as that Blackwell has entirely distorted the sense of the passage, 
which according to Jowett’s translation, is this: ‘‘Some persons 
attempt to make out that Onomacritus was the first person who had 
any special skill in legislation. ... But their account is quite in- 


= ee Richard Blackmore, Essays upon Several Subjects (London, 1716), 


Ct. of Aug., I, 82. 
Enquiry, pp. 54-5. 
"Proofs of the Enquiry (London, 1748), p. 22. 
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consistent with chronology.’’ To back up the statement that the 
first sketches of the laws at this time were extremely simple, he 
quotes a quite general statement which carries with it no implica. 
tion that it has reference to the time of Homer. This statement is: 
‘‘The ancient Laws were extremely simple and barbarous: For the 
Greeks of old went constantly armed, and bought and sold their 
Wives one Tribe from another; and that all the remains of the 
ancient legal Establishments up and down Greece are thoroughly 
simple, and adapted to rude uncivilized Manners.’’* But here 
there is still another point involved. This is Blackwell’s transla- 
tion. The phrases, ‘‘up and down Greece’’ and ‘‘adapted to rude, 
uncivilized Manners,’’ are his own additions. He makes a similar 
addition in the statement which he quotes, in another connection, 
from Plato’s Republic, Book X, that Homer ‘‘had in a manner 
formed and disciplined barbarous Greece,’’** in which he reads the 
word ‘‘barbarous’’ into the text. Asa further illustration of Black- 
well’s lax methods, take this passage from the Enquiry: ‘‘In effect, 
Arms at that time was the honoured Profession, and a publick Spirii 
the courted Character: There was a Necessity for them both. The 
Man who had bravely defended his City, enlarged its dominion, or 
died in its Cause, was revered like a God: Love of Liberty, Con- 
tempt of Death, Honour, Probity and Temperance, were Realities. 
There was, as I said, a Necessity for those Virtues.’’”® This state- 
ment he supports by a quotation from Plutarch’s Life of Theseus 
which describes the state of society before the Trojan War. 
There is little point, however, in multiplying examples of the 
inaccuracies of Blackwell. A much more important inconsistency 
in the use of his source material is his insistence on the goodness 
and nobility of early man in the face of almost wholly contradictory 
testimony on the part of his sources. He could indeed find plenty 
of authority for the naturalness and simplicity of primitive mat 
but there is little praise of his virtue in the passages he quotes. 
Isocrates, for instance, he cites as speaking of ‘‘our first wild and 
brutal Way of living.’** His quotation from Diodorus likewis 
has: ‘‘It is said that the first Men, who appeared in the World lived 


53 Proofs, p. 22. 

54 Letters, p. 291. 

55 Enquiry, p. 53. 

56 Proofs, p. 15. Blackwell gives as the source Oratio ad Nicoclem, but the 
passage occurs in the ‘‘ Nicocles,’” NIKOKAHS HKYIIPIOI, 13. 
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in a wild and disorderly manner.’”*? Plutarch, in the passage above 
referred to, writes, ‘‘Insult was the Inclination, and Violence their 
Delight; . . . But as for Love to Mankind, Justice, Equity and 
Humanity, these they thought were commended by the greater part 
only, because they wanted Courage to do an Injury, or were appre- 
hensive of receiving one.’’®* 

It seems clear that Blackwell was approaching his subject with 
certain well-defined preconceptions about ‘‘natural’’ man and both 
read those preconceptions into his material and, fairly consistently 
but not entirely so, maintained them in the face of contrary evi- 
dence. This hypothesis seems the more reasonable inasmuch as he 
himself professed to be considerably surprised at the ‘‘contemptible 
Figure the Beginnings of the human Race make in the Pictures 
drawn of them by the Ancients.’”** Where then did he get these 
preconceptions ? 

The idea of the natural goodness of primitive man was, of course, 
not a new one in Blackwell’s day. Indeed he could have found 
certain passages in the classics themselves eulogistic enough to suit 
him. He shows himself, moreover, to be conversant with some of 
the contemporary travel literature which was full of the praise of 
the ‘‘noble savage’’; and as for the idealization of the ‘‘innocence”’ 
of primitive man in contemporary literature, he was familiar at 
least with Dryden’s ‘‘few strokes of that nature’’ in the Conquest 
of Mexico and the Inchanted Island, for he mentions those works 
in this connection.® It is not my purpose here, however, to discuss 
all of Blackwell’s posible sources. I wish to consider the relation 
of his theories to those of a single predecessor of his—Shaftesbury. 
Blackwell is well known to have been an ardent admirer of Shaftes- 
bury—‘‘his favourite philosopher,’’ as Ramsay remarks, ‘‘whom 
it was the fashion at the time to admire extravagantly.’ Tytler 
writes of Blackwell that ‘‘His model of imitation was Lord Shaftes- 
bury,’’*? and Chambers likewise speaks of his imitation of ‘‘Lord 


Proofs, p. 15. From the Universal History, Bk. I, Par. 3. 
58 Proofs, p. 21. 
“Enquiry, p. 37. 
“Enquiry, p. 24. 
"Op. cit., I, 292-3. 
Pe A. F. Tytler, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Honourable Henry 
ome of Kames (Edinburgh, 1814), I, 231. 
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Shaftesbury, of whom he was a warm admirer.’ Although these 
last statements refer more specifically to his style than to his philo- 
sophical point of view, it may not be unprofitable to inquire how 


1 

far the latter has also been modeled upon that of Shaftesbury. Is ( 

there any basis in the works of Shaftesbury for Blackwell’s con- t 

ception of ‘‘naturall’’ man? ] 

Shaftesbury’s refutation of Hobbes’s view of the state of nature s 

as a state of war is well known; his insistence that ‘‘there is natural- I 

ly in every man such a degree of social affection as inclines him to , 

seek the familiarity and friendship of his fellows’’ ;** his insistence g 

also that ‘‘If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too. If “ 

any appetite or sense be natural, the sense of fellowship is the m 

same’’;®° and that ‘‘In short, if generation be natural, if natural P 

{ affection and the care and nurture of the offspring be natural, in 

things standing as they do with man, and the creature being of that n 

' form and constitution he now is, it follows ‘that Society must be S] 
also natural to him,’ and ‘that out of society and community he 

never did, nor ever can, subsist.’ ’’** Shaftesbury concludes that ste 

government and society were in no way an invention of art, but fo 

were existent among man from the first, and that any previous mi 

state when man was not sociably inclined must have been of such pr 

short duration that it could not properly be called a ‘‘state’’ at all. an 

; The state of nature, he writes, was ‘‘not that imperfect rude con- na’ 

| dition of mankind . . . which some imagine; but which if it ever an 

were in nature, could never have been of the least continuance, or hat 

any way tolerable, or sufficient for the support of human race. Sueh bee 

a condition cannot indeed so properly be called a state.’’*’ In this wit 

conception Shaftesbury is followed by Blackwell who speaks of ero 

the ‘‘rude unhappy Life which Mankind lived in the early Ages shij 

of the World, and what is with great Impropriety called their gen 

natural State.’’** The idea becomes somewhat distorted, however, Suy 

in its transition from Shaftesbury to Blackwell. Shaftesbury had jus 

said that if man ever existed in a pre-social state it must have been ear] 

63 Op. cit., I, 238. 7 

64‘<Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit,’’ Characteristics (London, 1900), - 


I, 31 
65 ‘‘ Freedom of Wit and Humour,’’ op cit., I, 74. 
66 ‘“The Moralists,’’ op. cit., II, 83. 

67 ‘The Moralists,’’ op. cit., II, 79. 

68 Letters, p. 54. 
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put ‘‘the rough draught of man, the essay or first effort of Nature 
_.. not in its natural state, but under violence, and still restless, 
till it attained its natural perfection,’’®*® and he supposes that this 
change to perfection was a natural growth: ‘‘Could she [Nature] 
then rest, think you, in that desolate state before society?’’ But 
Blackwell, quite inconsistently assumes that this unnatural natural 
state existed because the inhabitants of earth were not yet estab- 
lished in towns, governed by laws, and polished by arts!"* The 
reasoning of Shaftesbury is doubtful enough but that of Blackwell 
goes far toward justifying Ramsay’s description of him as a 
“learned cox-comb.’’ However he is not thereby hindered from 
making his periods glow with Shaftesburian ideas of the ‘‘social 
Passions, and noblest affections,’’ which, he tells us, ‘‘must prevail 
in an Epic-Poem,’’ for the heroism which is its subject-matter is 
nothing other than that ‘‘disinterested Love of Mankind’’ which 
Shaftesbury advocates so ardently in the ‘‘Moralists.’’ 

Having established the naturalness of the social state, the next 
step for Shaftesbury was an easy transition. ‘‘ ‘Society being 
founded on a compact,’ ’’ he writes, ‘‘ ‘the surrender made of every 
man’s private unlimited right, . . . was of free choice, and by a 
promise.’ Now the promise itself was made in the state of nature; 
and that which could make a promise obligatory in the state of 
nature, must make all other acts of humanity as much our real duty 
and natural part. Thus faith, justice, honesty, and virtue, must 
have been as early as the state of nature, or they could never have 
been at all.’’? And further, man ‘‘is not only by Nature sociable 
within the limits of his own species or kind but in a yet more gen- 
erous or extensive manner. He is not only born to virtue, friend- 
ship, honesty, and faith; but to religion, piety, adoration, and a 
generous surrender of his mind to whatever happens from that 
Supreme Cause or order of things, which he acknowledges entirely 
just and perfect.’”? While this idea of the inborn goodness of 
early man does not recur frequently in the pages of Shaftesbury 
and is indeed often implicity contradicted, yet it offers a striking 
parallel to Blackwell’s ideas of the natural goodness of man. Just 


***Moralists,’’ op. cit., II, 79. 
0 Ibid., II, 81. 

"| Letters, p. 54. 

“Freedom of Wit and Humour,’’ op. cit., I, 73. 
8“Miseellany IV.,’’ op. cit., II, 294-95. 
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as Shaftesbury exclaims that ‘‘even rude Nature itself, in its primi. 
tive simplicity, is a better guide to judgment than improved soph- 
istry and pedantic learning,’’* so Blackwell writes that ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Example and Discipline is, in effect, so extensive, that 
some very accute Writers have mistaken it for the only Source of 
our Morals: tho’ their Root lies deeper, and is more interwoven 
with our Original Frame.’’® A sense of right and wrong, Shaftes- 
bury says more than once, is inborn, ‘‘a first principle in our con- 
stitution and make.’’* In Blackwell this becomes: ‘‘They [the 
early Greeks] lived naturally, and were governed by the natural 
Poise of the Passions, as it is settled in every human Breast. This 
made them speak and act, without other Restraint than their own 
native Apprehensions of Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, each as 
he was prompted from within.’’™* 

Shaftesbury devotes a good share of the ‘‘Moralists’’ to pictur- 
ing the harmony and proportion to be observed in nature. Just 
so, Blackwell asserts of Nature that ‘‘Her Proportions are just and 
invariable.’’*® And in the Letters concerning Mythology, the 
‘‘Parent of real Mythology’’ is pictured as looking alternately at 
an ideal sphere which represents nature and at a tablet, while a 
still voice behind her utters ‘‘Measure and Harmony.’’”® 

But Shaftesbury carries the idea of beauty and harmony into the 
moral realm. Will it not be found, he asks, ‘‘that what is beautiful 
is harmonious and proportionable; what is harmonious and pro- 
portionable is true; and what is at once both beautiful and true is, 
of consequence, agreeable and good?’’®® Moreover, ‘‘It has been 
the main scope and principal end of these volumes, ‘to assert the 
reality of a beauty and charm in moral as well as natural subjects, 
and to demonstrate the reasonableness of a proportionate taste and 
determinate choice in life and manners.’ ’’*? Nothing daunted, Black- 
well follows him even here. In the Letters concerning Mythology 


74 “*Soliloquy,’’ op. cit., I, 215. 
75 Enquiry, p. 11. 
76 ‘Virtue and Merit,’’ op. cit., I, 260. See also I, 261, 265. 
77 Enquiry, p. 55. 
78Enquiry, p. 324. 
79 Op. cit., p. 81. 
80 ‘‘ Miscellany III,’’ op. cit., II, 268-9. 
#1 ‘‘Miscellany V,’’ op. cit., II, 344. See also I, 279; II, 174; II, 255. 
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he speaks of the ‘‘Charms of Virtue, and Deformity of Vice’’ ;* 
in the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus he speaks of people who 
“lose those Feelings of the Beauty or Baseness of Actions which 
are the strongest Curbs to Vice, and Incentives to the Practice of 
Virtues in generous Natures’’;** and in the Enquiry he speaks of 
the ‘‘Pleasure which arises from a Representation of natural and 
simple Manners: . . . they give us back the Emotions of an artless 
Mind... . Innocence, we say, is beautiful; and the Sketches of it, 
wherever they are truly hit off, never fail to charm.’’** 

This idea of the beauty of moral virtue, however, leads Shaftes- 
bury insensibly into a virtual contradiction of his former position. 
He had said that ‘‘faith, justice, honesty, and virtue, must have 
been as early as the state of nature,’’ but quite clearly an ethical 
sense of beauty must be an even later acquisition to man than a 
sense of beauty in the physical world. It requires a nice training 
in taste and judgment. ‘‘ Now a taste and judgment,’’ Shaftesbury 
quite truly says, ‘‘ ’tis supposed, can hardly come ready formed 
with us into the world.... A legitimate and just taste can neither 
be begotten, made, conceived, or produced without the antecedent 
labour and pains of criticism.’’** Without use, practice, and cul- 
ture, man cannot have the taste which governs his actions, and with- 
out reflection and the use of reason he cannot be said to be virtu- 
ous.** 

Is not this, however, the same contradiction, a little less obvious, 
somewhat less baldly stated or perhaps more adroitly concealed, 
that we have already seen in Blackwell? In certain passages in 
the pages of each, virtue and nobility are regarded as ‘‘natural’’ to 
man, existent even in a state of nature—for Shaftesbury still uses 
the term although he has nominally discarded it. In other passages 
they are regarded as the product of a relatively high degree of 
culture. Blackwell was perhaps only too devoted a disciple of 
Shaftesbury ! 


0p. cit., p. 301. 

8 Op. cit., I, 129. 

“Op. cit., p. 24. 

‘Miscellany III,’? op. cit., II, 257. 

*¢ Ibid., II, 257; see also I, 253; II, 143. See Esther A. Tiffany, ‘‘Shaftes- 
bury as a Stoic,’? PMLA, XXXVIII, 664 ff. 
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VARIATION IN THE LATIN DACTYLIC 
HEXAMETER 


By R. B. STEELE 
Vanderbilt University 


I. HEXAMETER. 


! This study was undertaken for the purpose of determining with 
some degree of completeness the uniformity of occurrence for the 
different schemata in the first four feet of the Latin dactylic hexa- 
meter. These, sixteen in number, range from DDDD to SSSS with 
fourteen intermediate variations. After computing the occurrences 
for a few sections of a few books, it was seen that variation rather 
than uniformity was the rule, and the title of the quest was changed 
accordingly. It must be admitted that there is a slight element of 
uncertainty about all figures presented, as the computations are 
based on the readings of some editor, and would vary slightly with 
any other editor selected. Still the data gathered may be taken as 
representing in general terms, if not in minutiae, the work of each 
author studied. Only a part of Silius was examined, but the story 
told by this is the same as of all the other portions studied, and 
completeness could give nothing of value. The figures for Cicero 
differ slightly from those given by Professor Peck, 7.A.P.A. 
XXVIII.62, for all his hexameter lines, the original poetry show- 
ing but few variations from the translations. 

There may be 20,922,789,888,000 permutations of the schemata, 
so that if the elements had been perfectly plastic and the probability 
of using each schema equal, no two poems might be exactly parallel. 
But the occurrence of syllables containing long vowels or diph- 
thongs, as well as of their metrical equivalents heavy syllables ‘‘long 
{ by position,’’ makes it easier to form spondees than dactyls, for the 
a short syllables in the latter are dependent on quantity alone. As 

fl a result the heavier foot is predominant in most Latin dactylie 
hexameter poetry. 
4 Even in Ovid and Valerius Flaceus, who have more dacty]s than 
i spondees in the first four feet, the long syllables are predominant 
in the line. If there are 55 per cent of dactyls, each ten lines have 
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88 long syllables and 64 short, if we count the sixth foot as uniform- 
lyaspondee. Given 45 per cent of dactyls the numbers are 92 and 
56. As the latter is very nearly the norm, the mass is noticeably 
heavy. However, investigation concerns itself with the foot rather 
than the permutations of the long or short syllables independently, 
and the schemata for the first four feet are taken as the basis of 
comparison. For the purposes of discussion and comparison it may 
be held that the fifth foot is a dactyl and the sixth a spondee or an 
equivalent, though there are a relatively few lines in early writers, 
as 42 in Catullus, 31 in Lucretius, and 32 in Vergil, in which the 
fifth foot is a spondee. Such spondaic lines do not affect the sche- 


he mata; yet computations based on the first four feet only do not 
a in all cases show the exact proportion of the different feet in the 
th entire line. If the dactyls and spondees are equal in the first four 
eS feet of a line, the addition of one to each will not affect the equality. 
ler But if, for example D:S::40:60 in each 25 lines the addition for 
ed the fifth and sixth feet would change the numbers to 43 1/3 :56 2/3, 
of and the smaller oneiof the numbers is, the greater the relative in- 
are crease ; e.g., 30 would become 36 2/3, and 20 would become 30. 
‘ith After the time of Catullus there is rather a marked tendency to 
| as make the first foot a dactyl, thus giving the dactylic key-note at 
ach the beginning of the line. As may be seen from the table, begin- 
ory ning with Horace, the range is from about 55 to more than 80 per 
and cent. With this preferred initial dactyl most Roman writers added 
cero more spondees than dactyls, thus giving the preponderance to the 
PA. iormer foot. The line as a whole may be represented D (preferred ) 
how- )/SD/SD/S D8. On the assumption that metrical development 

along the line of least resistance, our study is of the manner in 
nata, which Latin poets resolved D/S into D or S, with D preferred in 
vility the first foot and required in the fifth, and with spondees formed 
allel. more easily than dactyls. 
diph- The percentage for dactyls is low in Ennius, Catullus, and Cicero, 
“Jong if the writers were following the line of least resistance without 
yr the ‘gard to metrical weight. We find in Macrobius VI. 4,6: Ennius 
, AS in Scipione, 
etylie 

Sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret; 

; than ind Servius in Aen. XI. 601: Est versus Ennianus vituperatus a 


lucilio dicente per irrisionem eum debuisse dicere ‘horret et alget.’ 
the last words indicate that it was the content, and not the spondaie 
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phases of the line that were criticised. This is also probably true 
of the remark of Horace in regard to Lucilius in Sat. I. 4,11: cum 
flueret lutulentus; and id. I. 10,1: Nempe incomposito dixi pede 
currere versus Lucili. That metrical features were passed unnoticed 
by Horace is also indicated by his quotation, from Ennius, of the 
ideal metrical group, id. 1.4,60: 


Postquam discordia taetra 
Belli ferratos postis portasque refregit, 


the last line having SSSS. However, the words of Ovid in Am. 
1.15,19: Ennius arte carens, may have reference to the meter, even 
though, along with the frequency of SSSS, are found verses of the 
other extreme, DDDD, as 


O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti, 


and 
At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 


In one respect at least Ennius showed greater flexibility than 
did later writers, for the pronunciation of s had not become stabil- 
ized, and he could write such lines as 


Postquam consistit fluvius, quist omnibu’ princeps, 


and 

Indo tuetur ibi lupu’ femina conspicit omnis. 
As SSSS has a fair rank among the schemata of Juvenal, he prob- 
ably had in mind the thought only of Cicero when he wrote in Sat. 
X. 122 


‘O fortunatam natam me consule Romam’ 
Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. 


But whatever may have been the real animus of the criticisms, the 
lines quoted expressed Roman gravitas in fullest measure, as is also 
reflected in the verse of Ennius: 


Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. 


There are a few arrangements in special passages worthy of 4 
passing notice. In Catullus 64 there is a refrain in 327 et al: 


Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite fusi, 
giving a double metrical chiasmus, DSSDDS, and with the dactyl 
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much more in evidence than in the average for the entire poem. 
The eighth Eclogue of Vergil has two antithetic refrains, each oc- 
curring eight times. The first of these in 21 et al.: 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus, 


has the form DDSDDS, the last group repeating the first, and giv- 
ing four dactyls to two spondees. The second refrain, 68 e¢ al.: 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim, 


shows DDDDDS, a complete dactylic line with the exception of the 
last foot. Each section of the poem closes with a line metrically 
the same as, or only slightly changed from, the preceding refrain, 


61: Desine Maenalios, iam desine, tibia, versus; 
108: Parcite, ab urbe venit, iam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 


Similar to these lines is the old woman’s prophecy in Horace Sat. 
1.9,31 ff. : 


Hune neque dira venena nec hosticus auferet ensis 

Nec laterum dolor aut tussis, nec tarda podagra; 

Garrulus hune quando consumet cumque; loquacis, 

Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit aetas. 
This also emphasizes the dactyls and shows the possibility of creat- 
ing masses of poetry in which the dactyls would be more prominent 
than in most Latin hexameters. In contrast with these strongly 
marked dactylie refrains is the jingle forming part of the line in 


Horace Sat. 1.6,6: ut me libertino patre natum, repeated in ib. 45 
and 46: 


Nune ad me redeo libertino patre natum, 
Quem rodunt omnes libertino patre natum, 


and with a variation in Epp. 1.20,20: 
Me libertino natum patre et in tenui re. 


There are two phases in the variation of metrical material that 
are of more than passing interest. These are (1) the lack of met- 
rial parallelism in successive lines which have the same rhetorical 
note, and (2) a similar lack in the simile and its base. 

(1) Schemata which are freely used by an author are not infre- 
quently repeated in successive lines, as in Vergil Georg. III.315 ff. : 
Horrentesque rubos et amantes ardua dumos; 
Atque ipsae memores redeunt in tecta, suosque 


Ducunt, et gravido superant vix ubere limen. 
Ergo omni studio glaciem ventosque nivales. 
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The metrical unity in the passage may be taken as a reflection of 
| its logical unity, but in contrast with this and many other similar 
| passages are those in which the two are not in harmony. Only a 
few examples need be given from the mass of examples in which 
the logical unity is indicated by the first word, as Catullus 64, 19 ff,: 


Tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 
Tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaecos, 
Tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelei sanxit. 


In this the first two lines are DSSS, while the third is the reverse, 
DDDS. Another similar passage from the same poem does not have 
any two lines the same, 39 ff.: 


Non humilis curvis purgatur vinea rastris, 
Non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram, 
Non glaebam prono convellit vomere taurus, 


the last line having a dactyl only in the fifth foot. Similar to this 
is the first in 257 ff.: 


Pars e divolso iactabant membra iuvenco, 
Pars sese tortis serpentibus incingebant, 
Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cistis, 


while a dacty] or two is worked into the other lines. A like variation 
is found in Ovid Met. 1.8 ff.: 


Nee quicquam nisi pondus iners congestaque moles 
Non bene iunctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhue mundo praebebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 
Nec cireumfuso pendebat in aére tellus, 


the five lines of which give as many schemata. It will suffice to 
give another example, and that from the last book of the 7'hebaid 
of Statius, who was one of the most careful metrical mechanicians 
of them all, XII. 805 ff. : 


Areada quo planctu genetrix Erymanthia clamet, 
Arcada, consumpto servantem sanguine vultus, 
Arcada quem geminae pariter flevere cohortes. 


All these lines begin with the dactyl Arcada, but each has its own 


development. 
(2) The metrical development of similes is interesting, and the 
absence of metrical symmetry is in some instances very noticeable. 


A good illustration of this is Catullus 64, 265 ff.: 


Quae postquam cupide spectando Thessala pubes 
Expletast, sanctis coepit decedere divis. 
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There is then given a detailed simile of the waves of the sea, and 
this is followed by 

Sic ibi vestibuli linquentes regia tecta 

Ad se quisque vago passim pede discedebant, 
in which the dactyls and spondees are evenly balanced, although 
in the eight lines of the simile there are nearly 61 per cent of spon- 
dees including the four-spondee line 272: 


Quae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae. 


The comparison of Orpheus to the nightingale in Vergil Georg. IV. 
507 ff. gives four lines to one and five to the other. Only one line 
in each begins with a dactyl, and only one in each has the same 
metrical movement : 

Flevisse et gelidis haec Evolvisse sub antris: 

Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator, 
the remainder showing six different schemata. The carefully de- 
veloped simile in Aen. 1V. 441 ff. gives six lines with four schemata 
to the mountain oak, and three to Aeneas, the type DSSS occurring 
twice in the first part and once in the second. As this simile sets 
forth the effects of Boreas, by its side may be placed the one by 
Silius Italicus in XIV. 119 ff.: 

Incumbit bello ac totam per proxima raptim 

Armorum effundit flammato pectore pestem. 

Non aliter Boreas, Rhodopes a vertice praeceps 

Cum sese inmisit decimoque volumine pontum 

Expulit in terras, sequitur cum murmure molem 

Kiecti maris et stridentibus effremit alis. 
The first two lines show SSSS while the remainder have four dif- 
ferent schemata, an indication that no effort was made to have the 
two parts symmetrical. 

The two similes in Lucan I. 129-157 are especially noticeable be- 

cause of their rhetorical development. After the introductory 
statement : 


Nee coiere pares: alter vergentibus annis, 


six lines describe Pompey, and seven the oak. Then comes a line 
parallel to the first : 


Sola tamen colitur. Sed nec in Caesare tantum; 


then seven applied to Caesar and the same number to the thunder- 
bolt. In the entire passage eleven of the schemata are used, and 
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with the exception of two SSSS, applied to Pompey, and possibly 
a reflection of his inertness, the two portrayals are metrically prac- 
tically the same in the relative proportion of dactyls and spondees. 
There does not seem to have been any effort made to bring about 
a parallelism of the schemata in the simile and in the base, the lines 
in these differing metrically as in other sections. 

What results were obtained by different writers in working out 
the formula D (preferred) D/S D/S D/S D S? In the use of in- 
itial D the extremes are Ennius, Cicero, and Catullus on the one 
hand, and Ovid and Valerius Flaccus on the other, with Horace 
and Juvenal rather near to the former group, and Lucretius, Col- 
umella, and Statius to the latter. The other writers are within the 
limits of 60 to 70 per cent. Final S is much more prominent in 
Ennius, Catullus, and Cicero, and is emphasized more by the other 
writers, excepting Vergil in the Eclogues, Columella, and the dac- 
tylic group. In the grouping of the two feet the initium a quo as 
well as the termmus ad quem is worthy of study. The table shows 
that DS, as an easier formation, is throughout much more in evi- 
dence than is DD, and SD a little more so than is SS, excepting in 
a few of the earlier writers. Cicero is nearer the norm, and next 
are Horace and Silius Italicus. The rank of final DD, which would 
give DDD in the line, is uniformly low, Cicero and Silius having 
this ending least of all. Next in order come SD, DS, and SS, and 
here Cicero and Silius are at the head of the list. Before the nec- 
essary D of the fifth foot SS and DS can be formed more easily 
than either SD or DD. In this respect the usage of Lucretius’ is 
worthy of note; for, while his poem as a whole shows the endings 
in this order, Book I has the schemata in regular order from DDDD 
to SSSS, with the exception of DSSD (7) and SSDS (9). Ovid 
and Valerius Flaceus have the first eight schemata in the upper 
register, applying this designation to indicate those with initial D, 
and Statius also, with the exception of SDSS (8), DDDD being 
eleventh. Lucretius, Vergil, Manilius, and Lucan show the same 
general features, while Columella, although professing to supple- 
ment the work of Vergil, stands nearer to the Eclogues than to the 
later works. While there are general resemblances, there is n0 
complete agreement. The three works of Vergil, as shown by the 


1 See Merrill, W. A., ‘‘The Lucretian Hexameter.’’ University of Califorme 
Publications, V, 253-296, 297-334. 
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table, agree only in the use of SDDS (9), and two other schemata 
low in the seale, SSDD (14) and SDDD (16). Not only are the 
works of Vergil different in the use of the schemata, but different 
books of the same work, and different sections of the same book 
show equal divergences. The sum of the rankings is 47 in the six 
books of Lucretius, while it is 64 for the Aeneid, 47 for the Georgics, 
and 102 for the Eclogues. The percentages given for the Aeneid 
by Rénstrém? range from 7 to 12 for the different schemata, giving 
156 out of a possible 192. The Metamorphoses of Ovid, carefully 
as it was developed from a metrical standpoint, shows 49 rankings, 
Valerius Flaceus 53, Statius 59. There is the same story for all 
the authors examined, and nowhere is there complete correspondence 
between the parts and the whole. Given the data in any work, 
book, or section, we cannot by multiplication get the schemata for 
larger units, nor can we by division of the larger get the facts for 
the smaller. 

We may compute the average or fictitious mean for the different 
schemata, but this gives no really existing metrical unit, and merely 
enables us to make a hypothetical simplification of the problem. 
For average we may put the word percentage and the conclusion 
will be the same. In Lucretius there may be 1 per cent of SSDD . 
and 20 of DSSS, but the figures show only that there are these 
percentages in a varying mass and reveal nothing in regard to oc- 
currences in smaller groups. 

The conditions are the same with respect to the percentage of 
dactyls and of spondees in different groups. In the schemata the 
range is from 100 per cent dactyls, DDDD, to 100 per cent spon- 
dees, SSSS, in single lines. As the number of lines increases, the 
average, a non-existing abstraction, becomes less for each. Each 
author has his averages, but these are obtained from books or from 
sections in which the averages differ. The spondee is the predom- 
inant foot for Vergil; yet in the seventh and tenth Eclogue it is 
but slightly above 50 per cent, and in the eighth and ninth it falls 
below. In the eighth, if we count but one line in each refrain, the 
spondees fall to 44 per cent; if all are counted, to 48. Horace Epp. 
1.19 falls to 47 per cent of spondees, and Sat. I1.6 is still more in- 
teresting. In the first 58 verses the spondees are in a majority. 
Then follow 18 lines in which the two feet are evenly balanced. The 


* Ronstrém, T. O. J., Metri Vergiliant Becensio, Lundae, MDCCCXCII. 
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dactyls come to the front with 55 per cent in the remainder—the 
story of the city and the country mouse. 

The Thebaid of Statius is one of the best illustrations of this 
phase of metrical variation. In short sections the successive pre- 
dominance of each foot is quite regular, as if the desired rhythm 
for short groups was DSDSDS, starting with dactyls, falling to 
spondees, moving in symmetry onward. Writers whose preference 
for one of the feet is apparent have occasional sections in which 
the other foot prevails. Even where the preferred foot is retained, 
the percentages often widely vary. Sections of thirty lines each 
in Book IV of Lucretius vary from 54 to 66 2/3 per cent of spon- 
dees which, in Silius Italicus, rise as high as this, and sink as low 
as 50 per cent. Ovid in the Metamorphoses shows about the same 
range for his dactyls, while that of Valerius Flaccus is from 47 1/2 
to 61 per cent. The works of Horace and of Juvenal are good fields 
in which to study this phase of variation, as the different poems as 
well as shorter sections show equal variety. 

The increase of dactyls from about 45 per cent in the mass to 
about 55 required the substitution of 20 short syllables for ten long 
ones in each 25 lines, thus giving an increase of ten syllables and 
a little more room for variety in expression. This meant for the 
Metamorphoses the addition of approximately 9,600 short syllables 
and half that number of syllables to the length of the poem. If the 
comparison were made with Catullus, rather than with the norm, 
the numbers would be nearly doubled. Either comparison would 
show a utilization of dactylic material far beyond the range of 
earlier writers. His art can be seen in some details. He shows 
more skill than does Vergil in the use of -que, and has a relatively 
larger number of occurrences of -ere in the third person plural of 
the perfect indicative. His vocabulary is richer in pronouns, as 
ego, the datives mihi, tibi, and sibi, and some of the possessives. 
Some particles, as adhuc, modo, quoque, and tamen are evidently 
emphasized for metrical purposes, and this fact will explain the 
free use of the preposition sine. Valerius Flacecus emphasizes some 
of these words as well as others, as pariter and qualiter. He ap- 
propriates or adapts many a metrical piece from Vergil, but often 
changes the rhythm. Some of the adaptations show more dactyls 
than does the model in Vergil, as II.209: Aen. 11.199: 


Hic aliud Venus et multo magis ipsa tremendum: 
Hie aliud maius miseris multoque tremendum; 
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some have the same number, as 1.193: V.77: 


Ipse ter aequoreo libans carchesia patri: 
Hie duo rite mero libans carchesia Baccho; 


and others have less, as 1.105: IV.358: ‘ 


Visi laude canunt manifesto in lumine Fauni: 

Detulit; ipse deum manifesto in lumine vidi. 
The method of Statius is similar, as he sometimes transfers little 
snatches of song, as ‘‘I1li indignantes,’’ Theb. 1.133: Aen. 1.55, and 
also freely adapts both words and meter; e.g., Theb. 1.303 f.: Aen. 
IV.238 f.: 


Paret Atlantiades dictis genitoris et inde 

Summa pedum propere plantaribus inligat alis: 

Dixerat. Ille patris magni parere parabat 

Imperio; et primum pedibus talaria nectit. 
Although the schemata are ever changing, yet illustrations and 
comparisons are interesting as indications of variations in similar 
fields. The Invocation in the Aeneid 1.8 ff.: 

Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso 

Quidve dolens, regina deum tot volvere casus 

Insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 

Impulerit. Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 
has the same end in view as the introductory lines of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid: 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora. Di coeptis—nam vos mutastis—et illac 

Adspirate meis, primaque ab origine mundi 

Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 
Vergil has nine dactyls to Ovid’s eight, has three lines DSDSDS, 
while all of Ovid’s are different, and once has SDDD over against 
DSSS in Ovid. Vergil might have surpassed Ovid in the use of 
dactyls but this was an aim of Ovid, and he succeeded by a more 
artistic association of words and a conscious use of dactylic material. 


II. ELEGY 


Roman elegy is more limited than the epic, and the problem so 
far as the hexameter line is concerned is the same. Eight works of 
Ovid? have the first eight schemata in the upper register the same 
as the Metamorphoses, and the variations (66) are similar. Tibul- 


Amores, Ars amatoria, Remedia, Heroides, Epistulae, Fasti, Tristia, and 
Epp. ex Ponto. 
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lus differs in one respect, as DDDD (13) changes places with SDSS 
(8). In Propertius DSSS (1) and SSSS (7) rank high and DDDD 
(14) and DSDD (12) low, an indication of a marked preference 
for the ending SS instead of DD. Catullus emphasizes the spondees. 
Seven of the first eight schemata end SS or DS, but DSSD is fourth 
and DDDS eleventh. 

The general structure of the elegiac stanza was already fixed by 
the time of Catullus, and although there were some refinements in- 
troduced in the choice of words for the close of the pentameter, the 
mould quantitatively considered remained the same from first to 
last. With four long and four short syllables in the ending of the 
pentameter, there may be 13 long and 18 short syllables in the 
stanza if the remaining feet, excepting the last of the hexameter, 
are dactyls; or, if spondees, there are 19 long and six short syllables. 
The limits would be 60 and 24 per cent short syllables. This sug- 
gests a prevailingly heavy group, and especially in view of the 
fact that only two spondees in the stanza would give more than 50 
per cent of long syllables. 

As the ending of both lines of the stanza is stereotyped, the data 
obtained from other parts of the line give a fair basis for the com- 
parison of different elegiac poems, but not for the determination of 
the entire number of dactyls and spondees which an author was 
compelled to marshall in the composition of any poem. Take as an 

illustration Catullus 85: 


Odi et amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri, sentio et excrucior. 


Both lines begin with a dactyl and both have the stereotyped end- 
ing, so that the percentage of dactyls is different from that in the 
basis assumed for comparison. In all similar cases there must be 
five spondees in the stanza to put the two feet on an equality. The 
difference between the conventional comparison-basis and the com- 
plete lines can also be seen from the Introduction to Ovid’s Amores: 


Qui modo Nasonis fueramus quinque libelli 
Tres sumus: hoc illi praetulit auctor opus; 
Ut iam nulla tibi nos sit legisse voluptas, 
At levior demptis poena duobus erit. 
This gives 58 per cent of spondees for six feet, but only 45 for the - 
entire lines, neither one indicating 60 per cent of long syllables. 
The long syllables equalled the short in the close of the pent 
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meter, so that there was no need for the conservation of dactylic 
resources in order to complete the line. The typical ending of the 
hexameter was also fixed, so that the problem for the writers of 
elegy was the solution of the formula D (preferred) D/S in terms 
of D or S. 

The elegies of Catullus, 65-68, have 161 hexameters and the re- 
mainder, 69-116, only 169, and the relative ranking and percentages 
for the different schemata in the individual poems are without value. 
Taken in the mass the rank of 12 of the schemata is different in the 
two sections. The longer elegies, in the pentameter, have the first 
two feet in order DS, SS, SD, and DD; in the shorter DS and SS 
change places. Propertius has DS, SD, SD, and SS. Tibullus is 
original in having D last with a low percentage. Ovid regularly 
emphasizes the easier formation DS instead of DD, but has no fixed 
per cent or ranking for SD and SS.‘ 

So varied is the material that certain variations may seem to be 
accidental. The tables given by Radford’ are good illustrations of 
the wide variability of the schemata. In the fifteen pieces for which 
data are given DDDS, DDSS, and DSSS are the only three that 
appear in all the works, and in rank the first ranges from 3 to 11, 
the second from 1 to 6, and the last from 1 to 7. Omitting instances 
of non-occurrence, each schema holds an average of 6 3/4 positions 
in the ranking. In the matter of percentages the widest variation 
is in DSSD from 0 to 35.7 per cent. DDDS ranges from 3.1 to 
10.4 per cent, DDSS from 5.2 to 20, and DSSS from 6.2 to 25. A 
comparison of limited pieces shows only the extent of the variations. 
The Ciris and Ovid Met. VIII.1-151, containing the same story have 
DSSS first, as have most poets, and SSSD eleventh, a low rank, as 
in all writers. Ovid has 86 per cent of the schemata in the upper 
register; the Ciris nearly 67, indicating a fundamental difference 
in the development of the schemata. 

XLV an? Robert S., ‘‘Tibullus and Ovid,’’ American Journal of Philology, 

Loe. cit., p. 306. 
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GREEK PARALLELS TO CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE BEOWULF? 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 


As an epic poem, Beowulf is easily surpassed by the Odyssey. 
The unity of the Beowulf depends, it is true, like that of the 
Odyssey, upon the concentration of interest in a single personage, 
but the variety of adventures in the latter is much more pleasing. 
In the Beowulf woman’s love plays no part, while in the Odyssey 
three great types of it are sketched. There are, it is true, two 
pictures of conjugal felicity in the Beowulf, or rather of dignified 
harmony between a prince and his consort. Hrothgar and Wealh- 
theow receive their guests with courtesy and tact, and preside over 
their court in a manner which reminds us of the sweet graciousness 
and reasonable rule of Aleinous and Arete in the Odyssey. 

After making allowance for all the differences between Beowulf 
and the Odyssey, there is much in the one poem to suggest the 
other. Like Ulysses, Beowulf is a seafarer. He sets sail with 
trusted companions, yet is his own best helper. Like Ulysses, he 
is beset with dangers which require all his skill and fortitude to 
overcome. Like Ulysses, he returns to his native land, and rules 
long years in peace and honor. As Ulysses is received at the 
Pheacian court with song and feasting, so Beowulf among the 
Danes. Among the hospitable entertainers there is in each case 
a scoffer: Euryalus taunts Ulysses as Unferth does Beowult, each 
taunt being a distinct impeachment of the stranger’s ability and 
prowess. As Ulysses recounts the stirring episodes of his life for 
the entertainment of his hosts, so also does Beowulf. Nor are the 
descriptions always unlike. The beginning and the end of a sea- 
voyage are thus described in the Odyssey (2.414 ff.; 15.495 f7f., tr. 
Butcher and Lang) : 


So they brought all, and stowed it in the decked ship. ... And the men 
loosed the hawsers, and climbed on board themselves. ... And the wind filled 
the belly of the sail, and the dark wave seethed loudly round the stem of the 
running ship, and she fleeted over the wave. 


1 Condensed from a paper written early in 1891, and not hitherto published. 
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Soon came the throned Dawn. ... And they cast anchors, and made fast the 
hawsers, and themselves too stepped forth upon the strand of the sea. 


And thus in the Beowulf (210-228, tr. Tinker’) : 


The ship was upon the waves, the boat under the cliff. The ready warriors 
mounted the prow. The ocean-streams dashed the waves upon the beach. The 
men bore rich armor into the bosom of the ship, splendid war-harness. The 
warriors pushed off their tight-fitted craft on the willing adventure. So, driven 
by the wind, the bark, most like unto a bird, sped foamy-necked across the 
waves, until, about the same hour the second day, the curving prow had 
journeyed on so far that the sailors caught sight of land, saw gleaming cliffs 
and lofty hills, broad ocean-headlands. Thus the sea was crossed, and the 
voyage ended. Then the Weder people went quickly up ashore, and made fast 
their ship, while their mail-coats and battle-raiment flashed. 

In the Odyssey, Telemachus thus addresses a stranger (1.169 
ff.): ‘‘But come declare me this, and tell me all plainly: Who 
art thou of the sons of men, and whence? Where is thy city, where 
are they that begat thee? .. . And herein tell me true, that I may 
know for a surety whether thou art a newcomer, or whether thou 
art a guest of the house.’’ In the Beowulf, the warden of the shore 
makes a similar inquiry of Beowulf’s company (237 ff.): ‘‘ What 
warriors are ye, in coats of mail, who come hither, sailing your 
great ship over the sea? .. . Now I must know your lineage from 
you, ye false spies, ere ye go further in the land of the Danes... . 
Give ear to my plain counsel: it were best to make known forth- 
with whence ye are come.’’ 

Athene, visiting Telemachus in the guise of Mentes, deposits her 
lance in a rack at the door (Od. 1.129 ff.) : ‘‘And when they were 
now within the lofty house, he set her spear that he bore against 
a tall pillar, within the polished spear-stand, where stood many 
spears beside, . . . and he led the goddess and seated her on a goodly 
carven chair.’’ So when Beowulf and his followers lay down their 
Weapons at the palace-gate (325 ff., 491-3): ‘‘ Weary of the sea, 
they placed their shields, bucklers wondrous hard, against the wall 
of the house. . . . Their ashen spears stood together, gray-shafted 
Weapons of the seamen. ... Then in the mead-hall a bench was made 
ready for the Geat-men, one and all. Thither the stout-hearted 
men went to sit in the pride of their strength.’’ 

On the same occasion, the feasters are served by an attendant 
who pours out wine (Od. 1.143 ff.): ‘‘And a henchman walked to 
and fro, pouring out to them the wine. ... Now when the wooers 


*Here substituted for that by Lumsden, 1881. 
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had put from them the desire of meat and drink, they minded them 
of other things, even of the song and dance: for these are the 
crown of the feast. And a henchman placed a beauteous lyre in 
the hands of Phemius, who was minstrel to the wooers.’’ At Hroth- 
gar’s court (Beow. 494-7), ‘‘A thane did service, who bore a chased 
ale flagon in his hand, and poured out the bright mead. At times 
a bard sang, clear-voiced in Heorot. There was merriment among 
the heroes.’’ 

The Homeric house is not unlike Hrothgar’s palace. The main 
hall is for assemblage and feasting. Chairs and tables are strewn 
about the room. The private apartments of the master and mistress, 
and a number of bedrooms, are remote from this common room. In 
both the smoke escapes through openings in the roof. 

The two epics have still other features in common. In both 
there is the same pleasure in the rich workmanship of fabrics, 
weapons, and other articles of use and ornament. In respect to 
many peculiarities of language and diction they are likewise simi- 
lar. If the Odyssey abounds in compound words, so also does the 
Beowulf. Recurrent epithets are common in both, even where the 
propriety of their application is not obvious. In both the Odyssey 
and the Beowulf longer formulas, apparently prescribed by custom, 
etiquette, or the traditions of the poet’s art, convey to the modern 
reader an impression of novelty and strangeness. The music of 
the lyre and of song is the chief diversion in both ages. In the 
Odyssey only the minstrel sings; in the Beowulf (867 ff., 2105 ff.) 
king or warrior sometimes touches the harp, and extemporizes a lay. 

Are we to believe, then, that the author of the Beowulf was 
acquainted with the Odyssey? This is a difficult question, but one 
which it would be scarcely safe to answer in the negative. That 
the Germans of the age of Tacitus had heard of Ulysses, and knew 
the name of his old father, Laertes, admits of no doubt; on this 
point we have the explicit testimony of the historian himself. In 
the third chapter of his Germania, he says: ‘‘Ulysses, too, is be 
lieved by some, in his long legendary wanderings, to have found 
his way into this ocean, and, having visited German soil, to have 
founded and named the town of Asciburgium, which stands o 
the bank of the Rhine, and is to this day inhabited.’’ Tacitus col- 
tinues: ‘‘They even say that an altar dedicated to Ulysses, with 
the addition of the name of his father, Laertes, was formerly 4% 
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covered on this same spot, and that certain monuments and tombs, 
with Greek inscriptions, still exist on the borders of Germany and 
Rhetia.’’ If there be any evidence connecting the Greek with the 
Germanic epic, such evidence can not be invalidated on the ground 
that the Germans could not possibly have heard of Ulysses and his 
deeds. That they had both heard of him and honored him the 
statements of Tacitus seem clearly to prove.* 

Some of the similarities between the Beowulf and the Odyssey 
have already been adduced, but it may not be out of place to add 
one or two more of these correspondences. It will be remembered 
that Beowulf, when dying, had requested that his body should be 
burned, and a mound heaped over it on the sea-shore (2802-8) : 
“Bid the brave warriors rear a splendid mound at the sea-cape 
after my body is burned. There on Whale’s Ness shall it tower 
high as a memorial for my people, so that seafarers, they who drive 
from far their great ships over the misty floods, may in aftertime 
call it ‘Beowulf’s Mound.’ ’’ This his thanes fulfilled as they were 
bidden, and the description already quoted is not without its 
Homeric qualities. For comparison with it I adduce an extract 
from the last book of the Odyssey (65 ff.): ‘‘On the eighteenth 
day we gave thy body to the flames. . .. Therein lie thy white bones, 
great Achilles. ... Then over them did we pile a great and goodly 
tomb, we the holy host of Argive warriors, high on a jutting head- 
land over wide Hellespont, that it might be far seen off the sea by 
men that now are, and by those that shall be hereafter.’’ 

Both poems know of messengers who come out to make inquiry 
of visiting strangers, and in both the king, on hearing the messen- 
ger’s report, commands that the travelers shall be weleomed. In 
the Odyssey we are told (4.20 ff.) : 

Meanwhile those twain, the hero Telemachus and the splendid son of Nestor, 
made halt at the entry of the gate. ... And the lord Eteoneus came forth and 
saw them, the ready squire of renowned Menelaus; and he went through the 
palace to bear the tidings to the shepherd of the people, and, standing near, 


spake to him winged words: ‘*Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, here are two 
strangers, whosoever they be, two men like to the lineage of great Zeus. Say, 


3 Cf, Baumstark, Ausfiihrliche Erliuterung des Allgemeinen Theiles der 
Germania des Tacitus (Leipzig, 1875), p. 204: ‘‘Die Sage oder Annahme 
der Anwesenheit des Odysseus in Germanien hat, erstens, diesen speciellen 
Sinn und Inhalt, dann aber, zweitens, auch den allgemeineren, dass iiberhaupt 
o diesem Lande uralte Spuren des Hellenenthums vorkommen. Eine ara mit 
ver griechischen Inschrift wenigstens der Namen ‘Odysseus’ und ‘Laertes’ 
hat, ausser der niichsten Bedeutung fiir die Odysseus-Sage, auch die, dass man 
uberhaupt Griechisches in Germanien finde.’? 
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shall we loose their swift horses from under the yoke?’’ .. . Then in sore dis. 
pleasure spake to him Menelaus of the fair hair: ‘‘... Nay go, unyoke the 
horses of the strangers, and, as for the men, lead them forward to the house 
to feast with us.’’ So spake he, and Eteoneus hasted from the hall. . . . So 


they . .. led the men into the hall divine. 
Compare this with the account given in Beowulf (331 ff.) : 


Then a proud warrior asked the heroes concerning their lineage. . . . And 
he went quickly to where Hrothgar was sitting, old and exceeding white-haired, 
with his company of thanes; the valiant man went until he stood before the 
face of the lord of the Danes—he knew the custom of the court. Wulfgar 
spoke to his friendly lord: ‘‘Hither are come across the sea-waves travelers, 
Geatish men from a far country. Warriors call their chieftain Beowulf. They 
beg to have speech with thee, my lord.’’... Then spoke Hrothgar: . . . ‘‘ Make 
haste, and bid all the band of kinsmen come in together unto us. Say to them, 
moreover, that they are welcome among the Danish people.’’ Then Wulfgar 
came to the door of the hall, and announced the word from within: ‘‘My 
victorious lord, prince of the East-Danes, bids me say that he knows your 
noble lineage, and that ye, as men of stout courage, are welcome unto him 
hither over the billows of the sea. Now ye may go in unto Hrothgar in your 
war-array.’’ 

Other resemblances will occur to the attentive reader of the two 
epics. Hrothgar’s queen (612 ff.) has something in common with 
Helen (Od. 4.219 ff.; and ef. Beow. 640-1, 644-46, 920-4 with Od. 
4.304-5) ; and, as we hear Beowulf’s boast in reply to the taunts 
of Unferth (524 ff.), we are reminded of Ulysses’ speech (0d. 
8.165 ff.) in response to the disparaging insinuations of Euryalus.' 
But the apparent kinship between the two epics can not be pressed 
as respects the men who endow them with their names. Beowulf 
is not a mere reflection or counterpart of Ulysses. There is another 
personage mentioned in the Odyssey with whom Beowulf has 4 
closer affinity than with Ulysses. 


In the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey (620-5), Homer introduces 
Heracles as saying: 

I was the son of Zeus Cronion, yet had I trouble beyond measure, for I was 
subdued unto a man far worse than I. And he enjoined on me hard adventures; 
yea, and on a time he sent me hither [to Hades] to bring back the hound of 
hell, for he devised no harder task for me than this. I lifted the hound, and 
brought him forth from out of the house of Hades. 

Since there were a number of legends concerning Heracles, the 
character we here have in mind may be called the Heracles of the 
Twelve Labors. If Beowulf is the first knight errant of compat- 
atively modern times, Heracles is the typical knight errant of 


4 Note that the taunts of Euryalus are atoned for by the gift of a choice 
sword to Ulysses (Od. 8.396-416), and those of Unferth by the loan of one 
(Beow. 1455 ff., 1488-91, 1659-60, 1807-12). 
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antiquity. The labors he underwent were assumed at the bidding 
of Apollo, speaking through his authorized representative, the 
priestess of Delphi. As a partial expiation for sin committed in 
an access of frenzy, Heracles devoted himself to the service of 
humanity,° and stooped to obey the will of King Eurystheus, the 
puppet of the jealous Hera, and a man who had wrongfully come 
into possession of Heracles’ own birthright and kingdom. Eurys- 
theus was a weak, timid creature, but Heracles humbled himself 
to obey the mandates of this evident inferior. Even the Father 
of gods and men would groan, according to Homer (JI. 19.132-3), 
‘‘when he beheld his beloved son in cruel travail at Eurystheus’ 
hest’’; yet not the less does Heracles go on his way, serene and 
triumphant in his conflict with hell itself, even in the very valley 
of the shadow of death. 

Here, then, is the first point of resemblance between Heracles 
and Beowulf. Beowulf alsc encounters peril and hardship for the 
good of mankind. Beowulf also enters the service of a king power- 
less to defend his realm against the encroaching and devastating 
monsters of fen and flood. For twelve years (147) has the country 
quaked at the name of the destroyer, but, single-handed, Beowulf 
is ready to offer him battle. And when that sore fight came, he, 
like the Divine Friend of man, might truly say, ‘‘of the people 
there was none with me’’ (Isa. 63.3). 

The labors of Heracles which bear most resemblance to those of 
Beowulf are the slaying of the Hydra and the fetching of Cerberus 
from Hades. These are usually accounted the second and the 
twelfth, thus recounted by the mythographer Apollodorus: 

The second labor which he imposed upon him was to slay the Lernwan 
Hydra, or water-serpent. This serpent, having been reared in the Lernwan 
fen, issued out into the plain, tore in pieces the flocks, and laid waste the 
country. ... When he had found the Hydra on a hill near the springs of 
Amymone, where her cavern was situated, he stopped the horses, and forced 
her with his burning arrows to leave her hiding-place. . . . An immense crab 
now came to the assistance of the Hydra. . . . When he had killed the crab, 
he called Iolaos to his side, who then set on fire a part of the neighboring 


forest, seared the sprouting heads with the brands, and thus enabled Heracles 
to strike off the immortal head (2.5.2). 


As his twelfth labor, he was bidden to bring Cerberus from Hades. Cerberus 
had three heads, the tail of a dragon, and on his back the heads of all sorts 


°Cf. Preller, Griech. Myth., 2d ed. II, 272-4. 


* Compare the relation between Perseus and Polydektes (Apollodorus 2.4.1-3), 
Bellerophon and Iobates (ibid. 2.3.1-2). 
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of snakes. ... He came now to Tenarus? [on the present Cape Matapan], the 
town of Laconica where is the mouth of the entrance to Hades, and descended 
by that way. ... He then asked Cerberus of Pluto, and received permission 
to lead him away if he could master him without the use of the weapons which 
he bore. Heracles found him at the mouth of Acheron, attacked him, pro- 
tected only by his corslet and lion’s skin, clasped him hard in his hands, and 
did not loose his hold, though bitten by the dragon which formed the hinder 
part of Cerberus. Then, seizing the monster by the throat and choking him 
he at length overcame him and returned (2.5.12). 


We shall not expect to find every feature of these narratives re- 
produced in the story of Beowulf. But it will not escape notice 
that Grendel, like the Hydra, is a denizen of the waters, from which 
he sallies forth to ravage and destroy, and that when he is wounded 
to the death, another personification of the same malignant principle 
appears upon the scene to carry on the work of evil which had 
already been so long in progress. When one head of the Hydra 
had been struck off, two sprang forth in its place (op. cit.). In 
Beowulf’s combat with Grendel, he has to do with but one uncanny 
sprite; as he descends to the submarine halls of the demon mother, 
he is beset by a multitude of the fierce creatures of the sea 
(1506 ff.) : 


7 Cf. Euripides, Herc. Fur. 23 ff.; Pausanias 3.25.5. 


8 Cf. the final struggle of Heracles with the Nemean lion, as related in 
Theocritus (Idyll 25). After attacking him with arrows and with his club, 
he finally slays him by the sheer strength of his grip: ‘‘To earth I cast my 
bow and woven quiver, and strangled him with all my force, . . . till I had 
strained his shoulders utterly, then lifted him up all breathless—and Hell took 
his monstrous life’’ (cf. Apollodorus 2.5.1). 

Since the author of Beowulf was acquainted with Aldhelm’s De Virginitate 
(cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XX XVIII, 77-82), he might have known lines 1343-6: 

Alcides fertur Centauri victor opimus, 

Flammea qui pressit latronis flamina Caci, 

Quamvis fumosis ructaret flabra loquelis: 

Herculis in cripta sed torquet dextera. 
These lines clearly refer to the Aeneid, for Aldhelm’s acquaintance with which 
see Klaeber, Archiv, CXXVI, 40-48, 339-359. The lines which Aldhelm must 
have had in mind are the following (8.198-9, 251-5, 259-261) : 

Huic monstro Volcanus erat pater: illius atros 

Ore vomens ignis magna se mole ferebat... . 

Ille autem, neque enim fuga jam super ulla pericli, 

Faucibus ingentem fumum (mirabile dictu) 

Evomit involvit domum caligine ceca, 

Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque sub antro 

Fumiferam noctem commixtis igne tenebris. .. . 

Hie Cacus in tenebris incendia vana vomentem 

Corripit in nodum complexus, et angit inherens 

Elisos oculos et siccum sanguine guttur. 
The last two lines clearly indicate the strength of Hercules’ naked hands. 

With Ovid Aldhelm exhibits less familiarity, but he doubtless knew, and 
could have pointed out to another, Met. 7.409-415; 9.185 (Cerberus) ; 9.69-74, 
192 (Hydra) ; 9.77-9, 85-6 (the power of Hercules’ grip). 
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Then the mere-wolf, when she came to the bottom, bore the ring-prince to 
her dwelling, so that he could nowise wield his weapons, brave though he was; 
for many monsters came at him, many a sea-beast with awful tusks broke his 
battle-sark—the evil creatures pressed him hard. 

Again, Heracles shoots burning arrows at the Hydra, and thus 
forces her to leave her haunts. So Beowulf, before entering the 
flood, wounds one of the sea-beasts (1425 ff.) : 

They saw in the water many of the serpent kind, strange dragons swimming 
the deep. ... The lord of the Geats with bow and arrow took the life of one 
of them, as it buffeted the waves. . . . Straightway he was hard pressed with 
the sharp barbs of hooked spears, fiercely attacked, and drawn up on the cliff. 

In the wrestling-match with Cerberus, Heracles is obliged to 
forgo the use of weapons. In like manner, Grendel is proof 
against aught but sheer strength of muscle. Heracles must grip 
the dog of hell by the throat, and drag him forth with might and 
main, just as Beowulf must wrench Grendel’s arm off at the 
shoulder. Cerberus must again return to Hades; Grendel does not 
die until he reaches his home beneath the sea, which accordingly 
stands for the underworld. Another proof that the dwelling-place 
of these demo:.s is the counterpart of the ancient Hades is found 
in the fact that the surroundings are so dismal (1357 ff.) : 

They dwell in a hidden land, amid wolf-haunted slopes and savage fen- 

paths, the wind-swept cliffs where the mountain-stream falleth, shrouded in 
the mists of the headlands, its flood flowing underground. It is not far thence 
in measure of miles that the mere lieth. Over it hang groves in hoary white- 
ness; @ forest with fixed roots bendeth over the waters. ... Although hard 
pressed by hounds, the heath-ranging stag, with mighty horns, may seek out 
that forest, driven from afar, yet sooner will he yield up life and breath upon 
the bank than hide his head within its waters. Cheerless is the place. Thence 
the surge riseth wan to the clouds when the winds stir up foul weather, till 
the air thicken and the heavens weep. 
“Wind-swept cliffs,’’ and these, crowned with forests, overhanging 
the sea. Are we not reminded at once of the steep cliff of Tanarum, 
down by which, aecording to the ancient accounts, Heracles descend- 
ed to his supreme conflict with Cerberus? 

Only in his fight with the Lernean Hydra is Heracles assisted 
by his trusty friend, his nephew Iolaos. Only in his fight with the 

y 
dragon does Wiglaf come to the help of his kinsman, Beowulf. Are 
these resemblances entirely accidental? 

But the likeness between the two heroes can be traced in still 
another respect. What was the end of Heracles? He had been 
Promised immortality if he should perform all the labors imposed 
upon him by Eurystheus. Now this was the manner of his death. 
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He had wedded Dejaneira, and they were once on a journey. The 
mythographer goes on to say (Apollodorus 2. 7. 6) : 


Taking Dejaneira with him, he came to the river Evenus, by which sat the 
Centaur Nessus, waiting to carry over travelers for hire. . . . Heracles first 
crossed the stream, leaving Dejaneira to be ferried across by Nessus. . . . Dur- 
ing the passage Nessus laid violent hands on Dejaneira, whereupon Heracles, 
hearing her cry out, shot Nessus to the heart as he was in the act of setting 
foot on the shore. As he was about to die he called to Dejaneira, and told 
her, if she desired a philter to retain the love of Heracles, to preserve the blood 
which was running from his wound. ... This Dejaneira accordingly did. 

Afterward Dejaneira grew jealous of Iole, a maiden taken cap- 
tive by Heracles, and bethought herself of securing his love by 
smearing his garment with the amulet. Apollodorus continues 
(2. 7.7): 


When the robe had grown warm, and the poison of the dragon had pene- 
trated the skin and begun to corrupt it, ... he tore off the robe, which clung 
to his body as if it had grown fast, so that pieces of his flesh were torn off 
with the garment. ... He then betook himself to Mount OEta, erected a pyre, 
and ordered that it should be lighted from below when he had ascended it. 

Thus his enemy conquers even in death. Heracles is virtually 
consumed alive by the fire of the clinging poison. But Beowulf 
in like manner is poisoned by his dying foe, and survives him not 
long. 

A serious question here confronts us, suggested by the mention 
of these parallels. How can the Germanic saga possibly be related 
to the Greek? The answer is not far to seek. In the third chapter 
of the Germania, already quoted above, we find: ‘‘They say that 
Hercules, too, once visited them [the Germans]; and when going 
into battle, they sing of him first of all heroes.’’'° Taking this in 
connection with what Tacitus says of the altar erected to Ulysses 
and his father, and of the Greek inseriptions found on the borders 
of Germany, it would seem warrantable to conclude that the out- 
lines of the myth may have been borrowed, having been orally 
handed down through the intervening centuries. 


9 Cf. Sophocles, Trach. 555 ff., 1159 ff. 

10 Cf. Baumstark, op. cit., pp. 154-5: ‘‘Der Hercules des Auslandes ist theils 
reine Ubertragung des griechischen, theils entstand er durch Ankniipfung der 
griechischen Sagen an fremde, indem ausliindische Symbole auf den griechischen 
Heros iibertragen wurden, und sein Namen sogar die einheimischen verdringte; 
theils verdankt er seinen Ursprung dem Umstand, dass Hercules iiberhaupt 
als Grenzwart der hellenischen Stiimme, und Schutzgott fiir jede Erweiterung 
des griechischen Namens galt, und daher, wo die Hellenen mit Barbaren 
Streit geriethen, dieser Kampf des Herakles mit einem fremden Unhold, dem 
Reprisentanten des Barbarenvolkes, mythisch dargestellt wurde.’’ 
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CHAMISSO AS A SOCIAL POET 


By Liptzin 
College of the City of New York 


The treatment of social problems in the poetry of Chamisso has 
not been hitherto systematically investigated. It is true that in 
the nineties attention was called by Oscar Walzel to this phase of 
Chamisso’s work and that a number of later writers include a brief 
discussion of his poems dealing with the lower classes such as ‘‘ Die 
alte Waschfrau”’ or ‘‘Der Bettler und sein Hund.’’"' Yet nowhere 
do we find a detailed analysis of the peculiar position occupied by 
the aristocratic poet who, as we shall see, almost alone in his age 
made the despised bourgeoisie the object and the ideal of his lyric 


muse. 

Both the writers of the Romantic Movement and those of the 
succeeding generation, much as they differed in their attitude 
towards other problems of their day, were with few exceptions 


united in a common hatred of the middle class. Against it are 
directed not only the shafts of a Novalis but also those of a Heine, 
not only the scorn of a Tieck and a Friedrich Schlegel but also 
the enmity of a Gutzkow and a Georg Biichner.? ‘‘Why should 
a thing like this run about between heaven and earth?’’ writes 
Biichner. ‘‘Its whole life consists merely of attempts to ward off 
the terrible monotony of existence. Let it die. It is the only ex- 
perience it can ever have.’’ 

But even though the Romanticists and the writers of Young 
Germany are united in their antipathy towards the middle class 
in whom both see the enthronement of mediocrity, of hollow con- 
ventionalism, of hypocritical morality, nevertheless they differ in 
their sympathies, the former taking up the defense of the nobility 
as the social class which is to reintroduce the long lost ideal state, 
the latter, under the influence of St. Simonian ideas, championing 
the cause of the rising fourth estate from which the rejuvenation 
of a decaying society is to be expected. 


' ' Chamissos Werke, ed. O. Walzel, 1892, p. 109; ed. H. Tardel, Leipzig, 1907, 
912; G. A. Alfero, Adalbert von Chamisso, Torino, 1924, p. 167. 


*See H. Lippmann, Georg Biichner und die Romantik, Miinchen, 1923, p. 75. 
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Chamisso’s inmost nature revolted against class distinctions and 
class divisions. Though an aristocrat by birth, he nowhere de- 
fends the privileges of his own class. In his poem ‘‘Der Graf und 
der Leibeigene,’’ he shows the absurdity of the aristocrat’s in- 
sistence upon special privileges due to his superior blood. The 
son of a countess and the son of her housekeeper are interchanged 
at birth and, even after they grow up, no one can tell which is the 
nobleman and which the serf. Yet each insists that due honor and 
obedience be shown to his superior birth. By confronting the two 
claimants with each other and letting each in bitter earnestness 
parody the haughty speech of the other, Chamisso clearly wished 
to indicate that nature knew no distinction between nobleman and 
serf, that all existing artificial distinctions were the product of a 
past age. This message was not at all new, but it was astonishing 
to have it come from the pen of a nobleman. In a number of poems 
such as ‘‘Das Gebet der Witwe’’ (1831), ‘‘Die Verbannten’’ (1831), 
or ‘‘Vergeltung’’ (1829) Chamisso takes even a hostile attitude 
towards the aristocracy. The hero of the last named poem is an 
executioner whose duty it is to brand and to behead the foes and 
victims of the established privileged order. Not unlike most of his 
literary prototypes, he has a beautiful daughter who is loved by 
a count. Unlike other executioners, however, Chamisso’s hero is 
the foe of the nobility whose hateful work he performs, and the 
horrible vengeance which he wreaks upon the count whom he dis- 
covers asleep in the arms of his daughter and whom he brands on 
the forehead is intended as a warning to the ruling class by the 
mistreated commoners. 


Zeuch von hinnen! Dein Erwachen 
Moge den noch glaubend machen, 
Der Vergeltung nicht geglaubt ; 
Gott ist michtig in den Schwachen! 

Chamisso’s sympathies are decidedly not with the aristocracy 
but with the bourgeoisie and his picture of the ideal life is, on the 
whole, that of the good-natured, complacent citizen of the pre- 
industrial era. In his ‘‘Sage von Alexander’’ (1833) he remarks 
that he, the poet, has not the slightest desire to be a world con- 
querer like the Macedonian, that he rather prefers a quiet home, 
a loving wife, frolicking children, something of the fine arts, and— 
a little wine. The scion of an ancient distinguished family who 
until late in life wanders about as a man without a country, with- 
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out a home, without a family, is filled with longing for the simple 
life and the simple joys of the ordinary German Birger. Indeed, 
when after many years he does find a pleasant asylum in Germany, 
his heart overflows with gratitude. Unlike the Romanticists, many 
of whom dreamed beside their firesides of escape from philistine 
neighbors to distant countries and remote peoples, he, the far- 
wanderer, was only too grateful for the quiet and even tenor of 
his life at Berlin. 


Du, meine liebe deutsche Heimat, hast, 
Warum ich bat, und mehr noch mir gegeben; 
Du liessest freundlich den gebeugten Gast 
Die eigne traute Hiitte sich erheben, 

Und der bescheidne kleine Raum umfasst 

Ein neuerwachtes, heitres, reiches Leben; 

Ich habe nicht zu bitten noch zu klagen, 

Dir nur aus frommen Herzen Dank zu sagen.3 


In spite of a certain romantic melancholy, a sentimental pessimism, 
Chamisso’s attitude towards experience remains genial and sym- 
pathetic. It is, on the whole, comparable to that of the jovial, red- 
cheeked business man or official, who has never moved about in 
an environment of haste, turmoil, and nervous unrest. The opti- 


mism and faith in continual and inevitable progress which have 
always been part of the philosophy of the middle class find ex- 
pression in several of Chamisso’s poems.* He adjures the mob 
that clamors for immediate gratification of its needs to have 
patience. Time would right all wrongs. The effort of the masses 
to hasten the process of change was just as vain as were the 
measures of the king to retard it. The march of time could neither 
be accelerated nor delayed. ‘‘Nichts unzeitig! nichts gewaltsam! 
Unablissig, wnaufhaltsam, allgewaltig naht die Zeit.’> Reaction 
and revolution are equally distasteful to him. It is precisely this 
honest, good-natured, middle-class position which gave him the 
ideal qualities necessary in an editor of a poetic almanach and 
which enabled him to remain on excellent terms with Romanticists 
and with writers of Young Germany, with Uhland on the one hand 
and with Heine and Freiligrath on the other. 

Much has been made of Chamisso’s poems dealing with the lower 
classes, and scholars have professed to see in them the modern side 


*“*Berlin im Jahre 1831,’’ Stanza 1. 


‘Schiller’? (1832), alte Singer’? (1833), ‘‘Mahnung’’ (1838). 
5 “Der alte Sanger,’’ lines 6-8. 
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of this poet. Yet it is precisely in those lyrics that the wide gulf 
separating his attitude from the modern one is most apparent. 
Thus, in the representation of peasant life, Chamisso adheres to 
the tradition of the eighteenth century as depicted in German 
literature by Biirger and Voss. Like them, he insists that the 
peasant is neither a toy in the hands of a higher social class nor an 
inferior being to be despised by those who thrive on the fruits of 
his labor.© For him, the peasant forms the backbone of a healthy 
society. He is simple and pious, faithful to the God and the tradi- 
tions of his fathers. In contrast to reactionary lords and blood- 
stained revolutionists, he represents sane conservatism. Thus, the 
brutal soldiers who are sent to Brittany during the French Revolu- 
tion in order to compel the peasants to abandon their ancient form 
of worship can effect nothing against their stubborn determination 
to die for their belief.? The brutality of gallant parasites is most 
evident when contrasted with the devout nature of the peasant. 
Even if the peasant woman could invoke no other weapon against 
the tyranny of her lords save the vengeance of heaven, (iod, the 
Avenger, was sure to hear the prayer of the wronged widow and 
death came as a frequent guest into the house of her oppressors.* 
Nothing speaks better for the noble character of Chamisso than 
his defence of the peasant class, whose members once razed his 
ancestral castle and drove him forth from idle comfort into the 
hardships of exile. He has only words of blessing for the peasants 
of Boncourt who draw their plows over the fertile fields that but 
for the revolution might have been his own. It is true that he 
recognizes the value and the dignity of the peasant’s calling. Yet, 
in depicting individual members of this class, he does not break 
with the literary tradition which portrayed the worker of the field 
as a ridiculous boor. Chamisso’s peasants are slow-witted, super- 
stitious, very trusting, and hence easily deluded. In sketching these 
uncouth figures the poet gives his humor full rein. In one poem, 
entitled ‘‘Tue es lieber nicht,’’ the father of a beautiful daughter 
ealls together an assembly of his fellow-serfs to confer upon the 
question whether his daughter should allow herself to be kissed by 
the squire, since in the list of duties and obligations which a serf 


6“*Das Riesen-Spielzeug’’ (1833). 
7“*Die stille Gemeinde’’ (1838). 
8 “*Das Gebet der Witwe’’ (1831). 
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owes his lord, no provision has been made for kisses that are to 
be given or received. In another poem, ‘‘Der Szekler Landtag,’’ 
the peasants when called together to act in an emergency—the 
floods ruining the crops—unanimously agree to adjourn for several 
days in order to think over the proper steps to be taken and upon 
reconvening arrive at the weighty resolution to do nothing. 

Under the influence of his countryman Béranger, Chamisso delves 
into the depths of society for his poetic characters. However, un- 
like the French poet whose social outcasts are painted realistically 
with but little attempt at idealization, he imparts to his humble 
figures traditional picturesque and sentimental features.’ Where- 
as Beranger’s beggar is the product of an unjustly organized so- 
ciety, Chamisso’s beggar is merely the chance victim of a police 
edict which by imposing a tax on dogs threatens to rob him of the 
only living creature that has befriended him. As if the revocation 
of an edict would remove the tragic elements from a beggar’s ex- 
istence! The poet’s criticism is directed against a harsh tax and 
not against an unjust social order. Indeed Chamisso, who so often 
raised his voice in protest against the dominant political régime, 
regarded the regnant social order as on the whole the best possible 
one)? 

It is true that in this society, as in all others, there were bound 
to crop up tragic situations such as the one confronting the old 
washerwoman who after working happily for many a decade finally 
becomes too weak to earn her bread.’? But then would not a 


®Es sehallen gut im Liede der Purpur und das Schwert, 
Doch hiillt sich oft in Lumpen, der auch ist preisenswert. (‘¢ Abba Glosk 
Leczeka,’’ lines 1-2.) 


0Compare Béranger’s ‘‘Le vieux Vagabond’’ or ‘‘Jacques’’ with Cha- 
misso’s ‘*Der Bettler und sein Hund.’’ See also V. Pollak, Béranger in 
Deutschland, Wien, 1908. 


See Chamissos Werke, ed. J. E. Hitzig, 5 ed., Berlin, 1864, VI, 225. . In 
a letter of August 1831 to De la Foye in Paris, Chamisso writes: ‘‘Wir sind 
von lange her langsam und geriiuschlos unablissig vorwirts gegangen, als alles 
till stand, oder sich unsinnig mihte zuriickzugehen, wir haben in der Tat das 
Mehrste von dem, wonach bei Euch geschrien wird, Kommunal-Gesetz, Gleich- 
leit vor dem Gesetz, eine Nationalarmee, die aus dem Volke hervorgeht, 
Welches in seiner Gesammtheit ohne Ausnahme durch dieselbe geht, wir haben 
Unterrichts—, Wohltiatigkeits-Vereine und Gesetze u. s. w. Wir haben eine 
Gewohnheit der Rechtlichtkeit, die zu einer andern Natur geworden ist, wir 
wissen nicht, was Gunst heisst. Wir haben eine viiterliche Regicrung, Liebe 
und Zutrauen zu dem Oberhaupte.’? 


2**Die alte Waschfrau’’ (1833), and ‘‘Zweites Lied von der alten Wasch- 
frau’? (1838), 
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charitable collection suffice to relieve all difficulties of this kind? 
The Stein-Hardenberg reforms had brought about the emancipation 
of the serfs of the fields. The rise of industry and the substitution 
of machines for hand-labor would, in his opinion, bring about the 
liberation of the serfs of industry and the equalization of rich and 
poor. Chamisso welcomes the new age and the transformations 
wrought by coal and iron, by the steam-engine and the railroad. 
His friend and biographer Julius Edward Hitzig tells of him that 
he called the new means of communication the wings of time and 
that he looked forward with confident hope to the dawning machine 
age. ‘‘He regarded it as the moral duty of every rich man to de- 
vote part of his wealth to further the construction of railroads in 
order thereby to assist in ushering in the new era.’’* He is among 
the first Germans to make use of the railroad, travelling in the 
summer of 1837 on the Leipzig-Dresden route, the first part of 
which was just then being completed. As early as 1830 he recog. 
nizes the poetic possibilities of the new invention. In his poem 
‘‘Das Dampfross’’ he describes himself seated on a steam horse 
travelling westward faster than the sun, so that he can revisit 
yesterday and the days preceding, the day of his birth and the 
day of his grand-parents’ marriage. Then turning eastward o 
his iron steed, he is able to outdistance time and to peer into the 
future. Speeding past our own age, he hears a voice calling unto 


him: 


Mein Ritter, mein Ritter, du kommst daher, 
Wohin wir gehen, erzihle noch mehr; 

Du weisst, o sag’ es, ob fallt, ob steigt 
Der Kurs, der jetzt so schwankend sich zeigt? 


Ein Wort, ein Wort nur im Vertraun! 
Ist’s weis’, auf Rothschild Hauser zu baun?— 

Schon hatte der Reiter die Feder gedriickt, 

Das Dampfross fern ihn den Augen entriickt. 
Chamisso’s attitude towards the railroad must be carefully d+ 
tinguished from that of a Romanticist like Justinus Kerner, w 
until the last moment of his life lamented the passing of the stagt 
coach, and a thoroughly modern poet such as Karl Beck, whose po! 
‘‘Die Eisenbahn,’’ appearing in the same decade as ‘‘Das Damp! 
ross,’’ showed a deeper understanding of this important inventiot 
While Chamisso merely gave expression to a poetic fancy 


13 Chamissos Werke, ed. J. E. Hitzig, 5 ed., Berlin, 1864, VI, 145. 
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humorously touched upon the prevailing interest of people in stocks 
and bonds, Beck regarded these commercial papers as the strongest 
links uniting a divided people. 

Mir sind die Papiere Noten 

Ausgestellt auf Deutschlands Einheit. 

Diese Schienen, Hochzeitsbinder, 

Trauungsringe blankgegossen ; 

Liebend tauschen sie die Linder, 

Und die Ehe wird geschlossen.14 

Chamisso’s ‘‘Dampfross’’ in its romantic treatment of a realistie 

theme is characteristic of the peculiar position occupied by this 
poet who stands midway between the old and the new and who 
welcomes the imminent social and industrial changes without 
wholly comprehending their full import. We today are likely to 
regard as a naive dream the optimistic view expressed in his sonnet 
on Schiller, in which he emphasizes that it is vain to arrest time 
in its course, that progress is inevitable. We today who know that 
the birth pains of the new age were not to be avoided may perhaps 
wonder at this trusting faith of the poet. Yet there is no denying 
that Chamisso was giving expression to the prevalent attitude 
among the middle class of that day, an attitude that found expres- 


sion even as late as the fifties in Freytag’s Soll und Haben. Cha- 
misso, the nobleman, is the literary exponent of the third estate on 
the eve of the Industrial Revolution. 


4 Karl Beck, Gedichte, 4 ed., Berlin, 1846, p. 20. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC IN ENGLAND 


Marvin T. HERRICK 
Iowa State College 


For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 


If Chaucer’s clerk succeeded in borrowing enough money from his 
friends to buy all the books, he must have been the envy of his 


; fellows, for a score of Aristotelian volumes in the Middle Ages was 
! a magnificent library indeed. Let us assume he was successful. 
it What would he have included in his collection? The books of the 
Organon he surely had, and some of the treatises on natural science; 


probably the Nicomachean Ethics, the Metaphysics, possibly the 
Politics. As Chaucer depicts him, the learned clerk is a masterly 
rhetorician, an adept in all the colors of the art, a worthy student 
of ‘‘Mareus Tullius Cithero.’’ Could he, then, have known the 
h Rhetoric of Aristotle? Ardent Aristotelian that he was, we may 
| be sure he would have studied the treatise if he could have procured 
i it. But we are by no means sure that the Rhetoric was available 
| to Englishmen of his day. 

if Perhaps Chaucer’s contemporary, the learned and moral Gower, 
| who always relished a display of his learning, can help us. Tur 
I ing to the seventh book of the Confessio Amantis, we read of Ales 
1 ander’s education at the hands of his famous tutor. Rhetoric plays 


an important part, and Aristotle is eminently fitted for teaching 
it—no man can tell a tale with such judgment as Aristotle. We 
do not have to read much farther, however,—not over 1500 lines- 


; before we see that Rhetoric to Gower is the scholastic study of the 
mediaeval trivium (Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic), commonly 
| 


regarded as a division of Logic.” 
Here we face a curious thing. Aristotle was the Philosophet 
and Rhetoric one of the Seven Liberal Arts, vet Aristotle’s master 


1 Gower, Confessio Amantis, 7.34-9. 
2 Ibid., 7.1507 f. 
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ly treatment of the subject seems to have remained in obscurity 
from Roman times until the end of the Middle Ages, at least for 
Western Europe, with the exception of a few Moorish scholars in 
Spain. Why? The Rhetoric’s trail has left small trace to help us. 

The Alexandrian scholars who followed Aristotle and his pupil 
Theophrastus must have known the work, but they evidently kept 
pretty quiet about it. So did the Romans. Cicero and Quintilian 
studied Aristotle’s Art of Rhetoric as well as other rhetorical works 
of his that are now lost. Beyond these two masters, however, the 
Aristotelian Rhetorie seems to have made little headway.’ Boethius 
(¢.470-525 A.D.), the last of the Roman writers, one of the last in 
the West who studied Aristotle in the original Greek, cherished the 
hope of translating all the Aristotelian books into Latin. Except 
for a passage in his commentary on the De Interpretatione,* where 
he refers to the Poetics, we have no evidence that he was acquainted 
with Aristotle’s critical writings, or that he would have included 
either the Poetics or Rhetoric in his translation. After Boethius’ 
death we plunge into the Dark Ages where all trace of the Aristo- 
telian writings, except for the Organon, vanishes. 

Turning back to the East, we find that Syrian scholars handed 
on Syriae versions of Aristotle to Arabian scribes. According to 
Margoliouth® Arabie versions of both the Rhetoric and Poetics were 
in use by the beginning of the tenth century. When the Moham- 
medans overran Spain they brought their Aristotelian books with 
them. It was through Spain that the Rhetoric first re-appeared in 
Western Europe. 

Meanwhile the Greek text seems to have lived on among Greek 
scholars of the Eastern Empire. Such an inference is supported 
by Eustathius, the long-winded commentator on Homer, who taught 
Rhetoric in his native city of Constantinople during the latter half 
of the twelfth century. In his commentary on the third book of 
the Iliad he definitely refers to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Eustathius 
was Bishop of Thessalonica when, in 1185, the Normans under 


‘Cicero tells us that Aristotle was little studied at Rome: ‘The philosopher 
[Aristotle] was not known to the rhetorician, inasmuch as he is not much 
known even to philosophers, except to a very few.’—Treatise on Topics, ch. 1. 

Victorinus, the African rhetorician and grammarian who flourished at Rome 
¢. 350 A.D., refers to Aristotle’s Rhetoric in his Ars Grammatica, but the refer- 
ence proves little or nothing. See Keil, Grammatici Latini, VI, 113. 

* Boethius, ed. by Meiser, Leipzig, 1880, II, 6. 

*Margoliouth, The Poetics of Aristotle, London, 1911, pp. 77 f. 
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William II of Sicily captured the city. The scholar’s life was 
spared, but we wonder if his books were. It is entirely possible 
that the Normans brought back Greek manuscripts to Sicily. 

At any rate, Aristotle in his native Greek dress as well as in 
Arabic, soon flourished in the West. It is said that the sons of 
Averroés, the noted Arabian commentator on Aristotle, lived at the 
court of Frederick Barbarossa.* There is a letter ascribed to 
Frederick II, grandson of Barbarossa, in which the writer speaks 
of the need for Latin translations of the Greek and Arabic Aris- 
totle. Consequently many authorities have given the brilliant pat- 
ron of learning in Sicily credit for fostering a Latin translation of 
all the Aristotelian writings ;7 but we have no means of determining 
how many books were translated, if any. 

Even before the reign of Frederick II, however, Greek texts were 
beginning to arrive in the West. Soon after Constantinople fell 
to the crusaders in 1204 we have the introduction of what is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ New Aristotle,’’ meaning writings other than 
the Organon which had been studied all through the Dark and 
Middle Ages. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century one Hermannus 
Alemannus journeyed to Spain and at Toledo, collaborating with 
Arabic, and perhaps Jewish, scholars, in 1256 produced a Latin 
translation of the Arabie version of the Rhetoric.2 The Rhetoric 
he did entire. The Poetics was too much for him; so he rested 
content with translating the Arabic commentary of Averroés. 
Roger Bacon, a contemporary of Hermannus, has only contempt 
for the result.° The Aristotelis Poetria of Hermannus was too 
wretched an affair to be of any real influence; the German scholar 
apparently knew little Arabic, and the Arabie version was bad 
enough. Bacon does not specifically mention Hermannus’ trans- 
lation of the Rhetoric, but doubtless he had seen both treatises. He 
speaks of Hermannus’ miserable failure with two of the most valu- 
able Aristotelian writings on Logic,’° and since Bacon thought of 


6 Jourdain, Recherches Critiques sur 1’Age et l’Origine des Traductions 
Latines d’ Aristote, Paris, 1819, p. 164. 


7 Ibid., pp. 166 f. 

8 Ibid., pp. 57, 149-52. 

® Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. by Bridges, I, 101; ef. the Greek Grammar of 
Roger Bacon, Cambridge, 1902, p. 28 (Bacon here is following Boethius). 


10 Bacon, Compendium Studi Philosophiae, in Opera Inedita, ed. by Brewer, 
London, 1859, p. 473. 
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Poetry and Rhetorie as parts of Logie, it is highly probable he had 
the Poetics and Rhetoric in mind."! The learned friar would have 
none of the Arabic-Latin translations. He maintains that the 
efforts of Hermannus and of William the Fleming, another Aris- 
totelian scholar of the day, are worse than useless.1* In fact, if 
Bacon could have his way, all of the current Latin translations of 
Aristotle would be burned, for their influence is merely to create 
error and multiply ignorance.* 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the inadequacy of these Latin 
versions of the Arabie Aristotle, at least as regards the Rhetoric 
and Poetics. Scholars of the thirteenth century show no more than 
a perfunctory acquaintance with the contents of the two treatises. 
Vincent of Beauvais and Albertus Magnus may have known of 
the Rhetoric,* but they doubtless had seen an Arabic-Latin ver- 
sion rather than a Greek-Latin. Bacon, however, was not the only 
scholar of his day who recognized the difficulties in the Arabic 
treatments of Aristotle. Thomas Aquinas bears the eredit for 
fostering the first Latin tramslation of Aristotle’s works direct 
from the Greek. Some time before 1273 he invited a scholar, 
William of Brabant, to turn all of the Aristotelian books into 
Latin. Furthermore it seems that William accepted the invitation 
and set to work, translating among other writings the Ihetoric.” 
Now this William of Brabant is none other than the same William 
the Fleming whose efforts Bacon so heartily condemned. It is 
true, however, that Bacon’s condemnation might not have included 
all of the Aristotelian books translated by William; he might not 
have seen the translation of the Rhetoric. Dante, who probably 
knew no Greek beyond a word or two, was nevertheless a devoted 
student of Aristotle. Furthermore he was acquainted with the 
Rhetoric, definitely referring to the treatise on at least two ocea- 
sions..° Dante’s references are not perfunctory; he evidently used 
a good translation, one probably direct from the Greek. Perhaps 
he used the version prepared by William of Brabant. 


See Emile Charles, Roger Bacon, Paris, 1861, p. 122 (note). 
12 Bacon, Comp. Stud. Phil., pp. 471-2. 

13 Ibid., p. 469. 

14 Jourdain, pp. 36-7. 

15 Ibid., p. 71. 


6 Dante, Convivio, trans. by Jackson, p. 154. Epistle X, ed. and trans. by 
Paget Toynbee, Oxford, 1920; ef. Rhetoric 3.14.1. 
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Following the works of Dante over to England, we again meet 
Chaucer, and the worthy Gower. As stated above, we cannot be 
sure that either Chaucer, or any of his fellows, had an opportunity 
to examine the Rhetoric. Nevertheless we find that in 1375 (just 
about the time Chaucer’s clerk flourished) the catalogue of the 
Oriel College Library at Oxford contained the following heading: 
Sententie super libros Rhetoricorum Aristotelis 
secundo folio omnia per Cobildik precio.17 
‘*Cobildik’’ might mean almost any thing, but here it probably is 
the name of the donor of this commentary on the Rhetoric. Chaucer 
and Gower may have known something about the treatise after all. 
Yet if thea uthor of the commentary was no more intelligible than 
many of the mediaeval Aristotelians, it is entirely possible that one 
might come away from a reading of the book no better informed 
than before. The Rhetoric seems to have made little or no im- 
pression upon Englishmen of Chaucer’s day, though there is reason 
for believing that they had access to it, or at least to some treat- 
ment of it. Charles Edward Mallet’ believes that the English 
rhetoricians in the late Middle Ages depended upon Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, but he produces no definite evidence to confirm such an 
opinion. 

The time was not yet ripe for the New Learning in England; 
so let us return to Italy and the new Greek texts that were be- 
ginning to arrive from the East. An Italian named Aurispa, hav- 
ing journeyed to Greece (1405-1413), records that he picked up 
two Rhetorics and various works of Aristotle till then unknown.” 
By this time Greek scholars were fleeing to Italy from the Moslem 
invaders. In 1432 the Rhetoric to Alexander was translated into 
Latin by the famous Filelfo.2° In 1481 a Latin translation of the 
Rhetoric was published at Venice. In 1495-8 Aldus published his 
magnificent Opera Omnia of Aristotle, but apparently he could 
not lay hand on the texts of the Rhetoric and Poetics, for these 
were not included. In 1508-9 he included both in his edition of the 
Rhetores Graeci, the editio princeps of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetics.2* The Basel edition of 1531, in which Erasmus had 4 


17 Collectanea (First Series), ed. by Fletcher, Oxford, 1885, p. 70. 

18 Mallet, A History of the University of Oxford, Oxford, 1924, I, 183. 

19 Margoliouth, p. 93. 

20 Ibid., p. 93. 

21 Cf. Firmin-Didot, Alde Manuce et 1’Hellénisme Venise, Paris, 1875, 
104-5, 312. 
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share, was the first complete Greek edition of Aristotle to include 
the two. 

The close of the fifteenth century witnessed the real revival of 
learning in England. Englishmen were now going in increasing 
numbers to study Greek in Italy, and they brought their new 
knowledge back with them to England. Under the leadership of 
men like John Colet, William Graye, Thomas Linacre, William 
Grocyn, and Bishop Latimer English scholarship began to take 
definite shape. It is possible that both Linacre and Latimer took 
part in producing the famous Aldine Aristotle of 1495-8.°° The 
only perfect set of this monumental edition that has survived is the 
one Linacre formerly owned.** As we noted, however, the Aldine 
Aristotle omitted the Rhetoric, and there is no evidence that the 
projected plan for a Latin translation of the Aristotelian books by 
Grocyn, Linacre, and Latimer took account of the treatise. Appar- 
ently the only work actually produced was the Meteorologica by 
Linacre.** 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century England was not only 
producing good classical scholars herself, but she was offering in- 
ducements for distinguished visitors from the Continent. Writing 
in 1499 to his friend Robert Fisher in Italy, Erasmus waxes en- 
thusiastic over the admirable opportunities for learning that he 
finds in England. Erasmus himself was not particularly concerned 
with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or with the Poetics. Some years later, 
however, he was to take part in producing the Basel edition of 
Aristotle (1531), when he at least mentions the two works in one 
of his letters.2° Almost as famous as Erasmus was the Spanish 
humanist, Juan Luis Vives, who came to England in 1523. After 
lecturing for a time at Oxford, where he was honored with a de- 
gree, he was ealled to Court, to serve as tutor to Princess Mary 
until he got into trouble over the divorce of Queen Katherine. He 
retired to Bruges in 1528. During his stay in England Vives made 
many warm friends, and he must have exerted a considerable in- 
#2 See P. S. Allen, Linacre and Latimer in Italy, in the English Historical 
Review, XVIIL (1903), 514-17. 


*38ee Thomas F. Dibdin, An Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classios 
(4th Ed.), London, 1827, I, 313. 

*4 See Sir Thomas More, Opera Omnia, Frankfort, 1689, p. 298; ef. Erasmus, 
Epistle 1091. Under William Grocyn Bale has: ‘‘ Aristotelis opuscula quedam 
€ Greco transtulit.’? — Index Brittanniae Scriptorum, ed. by Reginald Lane 
Poole, Oxford, 1902, p. 126. 


*5 Erasmus, Epistle 1159. 
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fluence upon his English associates. Now Vives knew the Rhetor. 
ic.26 Who knows but he may have brought the book to the atten. 
tion of his students at Oxford, or discussed the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples with Sir Thomas More and other intimate friends? 

The first English rhetorician to interest us is Leonard Cox, a 
traveler and somewhat of a scholar, who knew most of the great 
scholars of his day, Erasmus, Melanchthon, and probably Vives, 
About 1530 he wrote a school book on Rhetoric, based in the main 
on a work of Melanchthon, but indebted, like virtually all rhetorical 
treatises of the Renaissance, to Cicero and Quintilian. Early in 
Cox’s little book, however, we come upon the following statement: 

I have partly translated out of a work of Rhetoric written in the Latin 
tongue [Melanchthon’s], and partly compiled of mine own, and so made a 
little treatise in manner of an Introduction into this aforesaid science, and 
that in the English tongue; remembering that every good thing, after the say- 
ing of the Philosopher, the more common that it is the better it is.27 
It looks as though Cox had the Rhetoric in mind, the chapter where 
Aristotle discusses the relative virtue of ‘‘good things’’: 

It may be argued that the plentiful is a better thing than the rare, because 
we can make more use of it; for what is often useful surpasses what is seldom 
useful.28 

By 1530 drastic changes were being made in the English schools 
and universities, but the study of Rhetoric was still largely a 
mediaeval affair. In 1549 Cambridge University appointed a 
Professor of Rhetoric ;?° he was to use Aristotle’s Elenchi, Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Hermogenes, the old standbys. There is no men- 
tions of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

The next English rhetorician of importance is Thomas Wilson, 
whose Arte of Rhetorique first appeared in 1553. This first edition 
is incomplete, however, and the real editio princeps is that of 1560. 
Wilson avowedly follows Cicero and Quintilian. There is no posi- 
tive evidence that he was acquainted with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, yet 
his book bears many an Aristotelian mark. His division iiito three 
books (the first on Rhetoric, what it is, the materials, the purpose, 
ete.; the second on orations, the means of moving the affections, 
ete.; and the third on diction) he might well have taken from 


26 Cf, Vives, Opera, Basel, 1555, I, 392 f. 

27 Cox, The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke, ed. by Carpenter, Chicago, 1899, 
p. 42. 

28 Rhetoric 1.7 (Translation of Rhys Roberts). 
29 Mullinger, History of Cambridge, II, 110-11. 
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Cicero, but it is Aristotle’s division as well. The tripartite division 
of Rhetoric into demonstrative, deliberative, and judicial also goes 
back to Aristotle, though Wilson may have got it from either Cicero 
or Quintilian. Nevertheless there are numerous passages in the 
Arte of Rhetorique that particularly suggest Aristotle, such as: a 
man should be trained in logie before he seeks profit in Rhetoric,*° 
the view of universal justice (the law of nature) and of particular 
justice (the law of man).** Wilson’s definition of the deliberative 
oration runs as follows: 

An oration deliberative is a mean whereby we do persuade, or dissuade, 
entreat, or rebuke, exhort, or dehort, commend, or comfort any man.2 
The gist of Aristotle’s remarks on the subject is that the ‘‘deliber- 
ative speaker exhorts or dissuades with a view to the happiness of 
the persons addressed.’ ’** 

There is one passage in which Wilson makes specific mention of 
Aristotle : 

If any one shall have just cause to dispraise an evil man, he shall soon do 
it, if he can praise a good man. For (as Aristotle doth say) of contraries 
there is one and the same doctrine, and therefore he that can do the one, shall 
soon be able to do the other.#4 
Turning to the Rhetoric, to the opening remarks in chapter 19 of 
Book 2 we read: 

Let us first speak of the Possible and Impossible. It may plausibly be 
argued: That if it is possible for one of a pair of contraries to be or happen, 
then it is possible for the other: e.g., if a man can be cured, he can also fall 


ill; for any two contraries are equally possible, in so far as they are con- 
traries.5 


It is true that Aristotle’s writings teem with discussions of con- 
traries,*° but the passage just quoted fits in with Wilson’s remarks 


89 Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, ed. by Mair, Oxford, 1909, p. 113; ef. 
Rhetorie 1.1. 

31 Tbid., p. 32; ef. Rhetoric 1.13. 

32 Tbid., p. 29. 

3 Rhetoric, trans. by Jebb, Cambridge, 1909, p. 18 (note). 

4 Wilson, p. 17. 

%5 Rhetoric 2.19 (Roberts’ translation). Cf. Rhetoric 1.9: The above are 
the general lines on which all, or nearly all speeches of praise or blame are 
constructed. We have seen the sort of thing we must bear in mind in making 
such speeches, and the materials out of which enconiums and censures are 
made. No special treatment of censure and vituperation is needed. Knowing 
the above facts, we know their contraries; and it is out of these that speeches 
of censure are made. 

% See the Metaphysics. 
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so well, and it is so natural for a rhetorician to refer to the Rheto- 
ric when he can, that we are tempted to regard Wilson’s statement 
as a direct reference. On the whole a fairly sound case can be 
made for his acquaintance with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, though he 
obviously was much better versed in Cicero and Quintilian. 

By this time the New Learning has become firmly established at 
the universities. Roger Ascham went to Cambridge about 1530. 
In 1542-3 he writes from the University that the Greek authors 
are now more popular than the standard Latin poets and historians 
used to be.*? Sir John Cheke is the man who is chiefly responsible 
for the new state of things. As Professor of Greek at St. John’s 
College, Cheke wielded a lasting influence over English scholar- 
ship. Ascham writes in his Schoolmaster (published in 1570) that 
Cambridge at his arrival committed the fault of reading the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle without the examples of other authors, but that 
Cheke and his colleagues changed all that.** Here Ascham has 
the precepts of Aristotle’s Topics in mind, but in another place he 
tells how he, Cheke, and Watson used to compare the precepts of 
Aristotle’s and Horace’s Art of Poetry with examples from classical 
tragedy.*® Sir John Cheke,*® in fact, offers the first reference to 
Aristotle’s Poetics by an Englishman since Roger Bacon passed 
sentence on the Aristotelis Poetria of HWermannus Alemannus. 
Ascham doubtless owed his knowledge of the Poetics to Cheke. For 
the Rhetoric, however, he is indebted to the German, Johann Sturm, 
an able student of Aristotle and a warm friend of both Cheke and 
Ascham. In the Schoolmaster the author openly acknowledges a 
heavy debt to his two masters: 

Yet, nevertheless, I myself spending gladly that little that I got at home by 
good Sir John Cheke and that I borrowed abroad of my friend Sturmius, be- 
sides somewhat that was left me in reversion by my old masters Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Cicero, I have at last patched it up as I could and as you see.*! 
Ascham’s correspondence is full of references to Sturm’s work on 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric.* When he completed the first book Sturm 


37 Ascham, Works, ed. by Giles, London, 1865, I, xxxvii. Cf. Ascham’s 
Toxophilus, in Works, II, 67-8. Cf. Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum, p. 189. 

38 Ascham, Works, III, 232. 

39 Tbid., III, 240-1. 

40 See Herrick, Sir John Cheke and Aristotle’s Poetics, in the Classical Week- 
ly, XVIII (1925), 134-5. 

41 Ascham, Works, III, 84; ef. III, 215-16. 
42 Ibid., I, 198, 227, 284, 296, 298, 301, 305, 315, 319, 324, 340, 446. 
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apparently sent a copy to Cheke, for Ascham writes in 1551: 
“Sturmius goeth forward in Rhetor. Aristot. The first book is sent 
to Mr. Cheke, which was purposed to me, but I had rather it should 
be sent to him.’’# 

Ascham himself seems to have read the Rhetoric. It is hard for 
him to get away from the current view that Aristotle is the man 
for Logie and Tully for Rhetoric, but he has the insight to realize 
that Cicero is greatly indebted to Aristotle for his own ideas: 


The best book that ever Tully wrote, by all men’s judgment, and by his 
own testimony too, in writing whereof he employed most care, study, learning, 
and judgment, is the book de Oratore ad Q. Fratrem. Now let us see what he 
did for the matter and also for the manner of writing thereof. For the whole 
book consisteth in these two points only; in good matter, and good handling of 
the matter. And first, for the matter, it is whole Aristotle’s, whatsoever 
Antony in the second and Crassus in the third doth teach. Trust not me, but 
believe Tully himself, who writeth so.44 
That Ascham knew for himself is evident, for more than once he 
refers to Aristotle’s Rhetoric.® Furthermore he has an illuminat- 
ing comment on the treatise. In speaking of paraphrasis, its good 
and bad points, he says that the ‘‘Paraphrasis of Brocardus or 
Sambucus shall never take Aristotle’s Rhetorick nor Horace de 
Arte Poetica out of learned men’s hands.’’** If no commentary or 
paraphrase could take the Rhetoric out of learned men’s hands, it 
follows naturally enough that these learned men must have had 
possession of it, and that they must have had possession for some 
years before Ascham wrote, which, in turn, was some years before 
the Schoolmaster was published, in 1570. As regards date of pub- 
lication, however, we shall have to say that Ascham’s Schoolmaster 
contains the first English reference to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

It was the schoolmasters of Tudor England who first began the 
study of the Rhetoric. We have seen that Vives knew it, that 
Cheke knew it, at least through Sturm’s treatment, and that As- 
cham studied it. Some years elapsed, however, before we find any 
wide acquaintance with the work. Ascham died in 1568, two years 
before his Schoolmaster was published. The next man to attract 
our attention is the well-known Cambridge pedant, Gabriel Harvey, 


_ hew chiefly remembered for his friendship with Edmund Spenser 


and his enmity towards Thomas Nashe and Robert Greene. Harvey 


43 Ibid., I, 315. 
#4 Ibid., III, 217. 

*5 Ibid., III, 170, 201-2, 217, 227. 
Ibid., IIT, 201-2. 
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aimed to know everything that was going on in the field of learn. 
ing, and he, if any one, should be able to give us a view of con- 
temporary scholarship. 

Harvey is found at Cambridge before Spenser, who went there 
in 1565.47 In 1573 he was tutor at Pembroke College, and before 
1576, according to his own account, he became renowned beyond 
all precedent as a lecturer on Rhetoric.** In 1577 he published two 
Latin works containing his lectures. His master was Cicero, how- 
ever, and not Aristotle. He also studied Quintilian, as might be 
expected, but Cicero was his model: ‘‘ ‘I produce,’ he said, ‘my 
folly to make you wiser. I worshipped M. T. as the God of Latin- 
ity, and would rather have been a Ciceronian than a saint.’ ’’” 

A few years later, 1580, Harvey writes to Spenser from Cam- 
bridge, grumbling at the decline of ancient learning. Cicero and 
Demosthenes are not studied now as formerly. Aristotle is ‘‘much 
named but little read.’”® Evidently times have changed since Sir 
John Cheke led the scholarly discussions and read Greek to his 
students. 

In another letter Harvey is more optimistic. The Organon is 
almost forgotten, but every one has Aristotle’s Economics and 
Politics by heart.** Harvey himself is fond of referring to the 
Politics, but with the exception of one mention of the Poetics™ his 
English writings offer no definite evidence that he had any interest 
in Aristotle’s critical works. There is a passage in Pierces Super- 
erogation, however, that may be what we are looking for. This 
choice bit of scurrilous writing draws a sarcastic comparison be- 
tween Thomas Nashe and the ‘‘great Atlas of Logic and Astronomy, 
that supported the orbs of the heavens by art, or the mighty Her- 
cules of Rhetoric and Poetry, that with certain marvelous, fine, 
and delicate chains drew after him the vassals of the world by the 
ears.’”? Who could the ‘‘great Atlas of Logic and Astronomy ”’ and 
the ‘‘mighty Hercules of Rhetoric and Poetry’’ be except Aristotle! 
Harvey knew, or knew of, the Poetics, and it is more than likely 


47 Harvey, Works, ed. by Grosart, 1884, I, xii. 
48 Tbid., I, xiii. 
49 Ibid., I, xvii (quoted by Morley). 
50 Ibid., I, 69. 
51 Ibid., I, 137-8. 
52 Harvey, Marginalia, ed. hy G. C. Moore Smith, Stratford, 1913, p. 168. 
53 Harvey, Works, II, 114-15. 
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he knew something about the Rhetoric. The fact that he never 
refers to it in the way he does to the Politics is but another in- 
dication of the firm hold the Latim rhetoricians still held. Aris- 
totle’s day was coming, but his conquest in England was slow. 

We naturally should expect Francis Bacon, statesman and orator 
as well as scholar, to know the Rhetoric, and so he did. In the 
Advancement of Learning (published in 1605) he has a few re- 
marks on Rhetoric, mentioning Aristotle and Cicero as early mas- 
ters of the study.** In the De Augmentis Scientiarum (published 
in 1623), an expansion of the Advancement of Learning, Bacon 
has more to say on Aristotle and Rhetoric. Chapter 3 of Book 6 
is devoted to a discussion of Oratory—without doubt an excellent 
science, well worked out, though Aristotle and Cicero have a little 
outdone themselves in their zeal for the study. Now Bacon is no- 
torious for his animosity towards the Philosopher, or at least to- 
wards the mediaeval treatment of him, but no one can say that he 
did not study Aristotle, or that he owed little to the Greek master. 
He goes on to stir the earth about the roots of the science, as was 
his custom, and notes some deficiencies in the art, as was his cus- 
tom. But he is very Aristotelian at times. He is concerned with 
moving the emotions, with the appeal to the hearers. 

Aristotle wisely places Rhetoric between Logie on the one side and moral 
and civil knowledge on the other, as participating of both. For the proofs and 


demonstrations of Logie are the same to all men; but the proofs and persua- 
sions of Rhetoric ought to differ according to the auditors.55 


Yet he criticizes Aristotle for neglecting to develop sufficiently his 
collection of the ‘‘popular signs or colours of apparent good and 
evil,”’ materials of great value to the rhetorician.** If we examine 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1.6,7), it seems that the author has said 
enough on the subject, but Bacon is not satisfied. He proceeds to 
do what Aristotle has left undone—giving sophisms, and then ex- 
posing their fallacies, following this by numerous examples of 
antitheses.*7 Repeatedly Bacon shows a thorough acquaintance 
with the Rhetoric, and though he finds fault with it—as indeed he 
does with virtually all of the Aristotelian writings—he seems to 
207, = Works, ed. by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, New York, 1864, VI, 


6 Ibid., IX, 134; ef. Rhetoric 1.2. 
6 Ibid. IX, 135. 

Po Aristotle does devote a whole chapter to false arguments, ‘‘spurious en- 
yYmemes.’’ Cf. Rhetoric 2.24. 
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admire the treatise as one of Aristotle’s ablest works, a keen and 
penetrating study—as far as it goes.*® 

Bacon’s use of the Rhetoric is not confined to his scientific writ- 
ings, but we find more than one place in the Essays that goes back 
to Aristotle.°® The essay, or character-sketch, Of Youth and Age, 
obviously owes much to the famous chapters in the second book 
of the Rhetoric. We are fairly safe in saying, then, that Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric was not a book that Bacon merely tasted, or one that he 
hastily swallowed ; it was one of the few to be chewed and digested, 
a book that he read wholly and with diligence and attention.” 


Bacon writes to Lord Mountjoy regarding his collection of the ‘‘colours of 
good and evil’’: 


I send you the last part of the best book of Aristotle of Stagira, who (as 
your lordship knoweth) goeth for the best author. But (saving the civil re 
spect which is due to a received estimation) the man being a Grecian and of 
a hasty wit, having hardly a discerning patience, much less a teaching patience, 
hath so delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the part of a good house-hen, 
which without any strangeness will sit upon pheasants’ eggs. And yet per- 
chance some that shall compare my lines with Aristotle’s lines, will muse by 
what art, or rather by what revelation, I could draw these conceits out of that 
place. But I, that should know best, do freely acknowledge that I had my 
light from him; for where he gave me not matter to perfect, at the least he 
gave me occasion to invent. — Works, XIII, 263. 

In following the course of Aristotle’s treatise we have so far been 
concerned only with the Cambridge men who, under the impetus 
given them by Sir John Cheke, made such remarkable advances 
in scholarship, culminating in the comprehensive genius of Francis 
Bacon. But students and teachers at Oxford had not been idle. 
We should not look for neglect of Aristotle in the English Univer- 
sity that particularly asserted her devotion to the classics. Vives, 
we remember, once lectured there. Perhaps it was he who led the 
way in making Oxford a stronghold of Rhetoric. One of the most 
noted of the early Oxford rhetoricians was John Jewel, later Bishop 
of Salisbury. Born in 1522, Jewel entered Oxford at an early age 
and after a brilliant career received his degree from Corpus Christi 
College in 1540. He had an unquenchable thirst for learning, 
studying from early in the morning until late at night, the classics, 
history, rhetoric, philosophy, and mathematics. Soon he was 4p- 
pointed Reader of Rhetoric at Corpus Christi, a position he filled 


58 See Bacon, Works, IX, 219-20. 
59 Bacon, Essays, ed. by S. H. Reynolds, Oxford, 1890, pp. 35, 84, 982. | 
60 For a full account of Bacon’s debt to Aristotle’s Rhetoric see Emil 
Wolff’s Fruncis Bacon und seine Quellen, Berlin, 1910. 
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with considerable success. It seems that before long, however, he 
turned against his subject and became a bitter enemy of Rhetoric. 
Some time before 1552* he delivered a Latin oration (Oratio con- 
tra Rhetoricam) in which he roundly abuses the art, not without 
resorting himself to many devices of the rhetoricians. According 
to Jewel the study of Rhetoric is a terrible curse, fostering lies, 
fraud, suspicion, abuse, almost every thing that is bad. And small 
wonder; for do not the rhetoricians have for their familiar god 
Mercury, the patron of cheats and thieves? Furthermore, look how 
ther hetoricians disagree among themselves: 

Tisias does not approve of Corax, Theophrastus of Tisias, Demetrius of 
Theophrastus, Termagoras [Hermogenes*?] of Demetrius. For Aristotle, lest 
he should seem to know too little, condemned all the precepts of foregoing 
rhetoricians. Cicero departed from Aristotle, Fabius [Quintilian] from Cicero, 
Hermogenes from Fabius.62 

Jewel may condemn Rhetoric, but he is himself no novice in the 
art. He was well-acquainted with the standard rhetorical treatises. 
Cicero seems to have been his favorite, but one would judge from 
his remarks that the Aristotelian Rhetoric was not unknown to him. 

In spite of Jewel’s eloquent plea the study of Rhetoric continued 
to flourish at Oxford. The next teacher of outstanding importance 
is John Reynolds (1549-1607), one of the greatest Elizabethan 
scholars, a man who played a leading part in the translation of the 
King James Bible. Nothing short of a prodigy, Reynolds at thirteen 
years of age won a scholarship at Corpus Christi. At seventeen he 
became a fellow, and in 1572-3 he was appointed Greek Reader. 
Anthony Wood says of him: 

He was a person of prodigious reading, and doctrine, and the very treasury 
of erudition. .. . The author that he read was Aristotle, whose three incom- 
parable books of Rhetoric he illustrated with so excellent a commentary, so 


richly fraught with polite literature, that as well in the commentary as in the 
text, a man may find a ‘golden river of things and words. 64 


Reynolds did not publish his commentary, but left it in manuscript 
—Commentarii in tres lib. Aristot. de Rhetorica.*® The Bodleian 
Library still has the copy of the Rhetoric (ed. by Morel, Paris, 
1562) from which Reynolds lectured. The old book is interleaved, 


*! Thomas Fowler, The History of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1893, p. 95. 
*2 Jewel, Works, Cambridge, 1850, IV, 1286. 

Variant reading. 

* Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, London, 1721, I. 339. 

65 Ibid., I, 341. 
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and contains an introduction, index, and copious notes .in hand- 
writing.” 

Associated with Reynolds, his student in fact, was Richard 
Hooker, whose famous Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity offers some of 
the finest eloquence and most scholarly thought in our language. 
From an examination of the book we soon see that the author was 
well-acquainted with Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics. We find him 
also referring to what the ‘‘head of all philosophers’’ has said in his 
Rhetoric." Furthermore Hooker’s discussion of the difference be- 
tween the laws of nature and the laws of man seems to go back to 
the same treatise. 

We should not stress the importance of the Rhetoric in the minds 
of Jewel or Hooker, for doubtless it was not of primary interest to 
either of them. Its influence on Reynolds, however, is another mat- 
ter, and he at least did much to promote the use of Aristotelian 
Rhetoric at Oxford. That students there were now beginning to 
study the Rhetoric as well as the more popular writings of Aristotle 
we have the testimony of three eminent Oxonians. 

Sir Philip Sidney left Oxford (Christ Church) to travel abroad 
a short time before Reynolds became Greek Reader. Judging from 
his correspondence, however, he had already become acquainted 
with the works of Aristotle. In 1574 he writes to his tutor, Hubert 
Languet, of his desire to master Greek so that he may be able to 
read Aristotle in the original—the current translations seemed to 
him to be inadequate.® At the time he particularly desired to read 
the Politics, though in a subsequent letter he speaks of the /thics as 
the ‘‘beginning and foundation’’ of all Aristotle’s works.7’ Sidney 
was also a student of literary criticism. Well-versed in the critical 
treatises of the Italian Renaissance, he was the man who did most 
to introduce the Aristotelian principles of criticism to his country- 
men.”! It would be surprising indeed if such a man, an eager ad- 
mirer of Aristotle, the first of England’s literary crities whose 
doctrines were based on Aristotelian ground, were ignorant of the 
Rhetoric. Nor was he. In a letter to Languet, written in 1577, 
Sidney refers in such a familiar way to Aristotle’s treatment of 


66 Fowler, p. 158. 
67 Hooker, Bk. 5, ch. 71, §11; ef. Rhetoric 1.5. 
68 Tbid., Bk. 1, ch. 3, §3; Bk. 1, ch. 8, §3; ef. Rhetoric 1.10. 
69 Sidney, Works, ed. by Albert Feuillerat, Cambridge, 1923, III, 84. 
70 Ibid., III, 124. 


71 See Sidney’s Defence of Poesy and J. E. Spingarn’s History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance, New York, 1912, pp. 268 f. 
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the emotions in the second book of the Rhetoric that we have no 
doubt he was well-acquainted with the work.”* Whether he first 
met the Rhetoric at Oxford or abroad we have no way of deter- 
mining. 

The other two Oxonians do not offer such definite evidence. 
William Camden, one of Sidney’s warmest friends at Oxford, and 
later to become the famous antiquary and historian, lent a copy of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric to Henri Dupuy (better known as Puteanus) 
in 1620.7 We trust that Camden himself had read the book. Sir 
Henry Wotton (1568-1639), diplomat and poet, in a letter to Sir 
Robert Naunton, written in 1618, has an Aristotelian reference that 
almost certainly goes back to the Rhetoric.** We trust that Sir 
Robert Naunton knew what his friend was talking about. 

It is difficult to find whether or not the traditions of rhetorical 
study established by Reynolds were carried on at Oxford after his 
death, but at least one teacher at another college seems to have used 
Aristotle in his classes, namely, Barton Holyday, praelector of 
Rhetoric and Philosophy at Christ Church College from about 
1617 to 1621. His exercises and lectures, composed at the time but 
not published until 1633, concern the De Anima, the Ethics, and 
the Rhetoric.> A smali commentary on the second book of the 
Rhetoric was dedicated by one ‘‘Jo. Hardinge’’ to W. Langton, 
president of Magdalen College from 1610 to 1626.7° 

We have now reached well into the seventeenth century. By 
1620 there was no exeuse for any educated Englishman’s not know- 
ing the Rhetoric—if he eared to make its aecquaintanee—for in 
1619 Theodore Goulston published the first edition of the treatise 
in England, Versio Latina et Paraphrasis in Aristotelis Rhetoricam. 
Goulston was a competent scholar, and therefore his work marks 
a new era for Aristotelian scholarship in England. The studious 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were to make Aristotle a 
veritable dictator in literary criticism. The Poetics was to bear 


the chief burden, but the Rhetoric was to receive no small share of 
attention. 


"Sidney, Works, III, 118; Sed tu vide quid Aristoteles in Rhetoricis de 
senibus habeat. Esse nimirum in amore frigidos, et nos irridere nostris spirit- 
ubus in amicitia colenda, quasi nihil allud essent, quam juvenilis ardoris fumin. 


8 Camden, Epistolae, London, 1691, p. 310. 


: The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, by L. P. Smith, Oxford, 1907, 
I, 146. Cf. Rhetoric 1354*32; Politics 1282°1; 1287*25; 1287°15-31. 


™ See Falconer Madan, The Early Oxford Press, Oxford, 1895, p. 170. 


6 A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge, Cambridge, 1856-67, II, 264. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND’S READING DURING HIS 
“EMIGRATION” 


By AARON SCHAFFER 
University of Texas 


The study of Chateaubriand’s reading during the first four of 
his seven years as émigré in London, involving a careful consider- 
ation of his Essai sur les révolutions written during that time, may 
serve to throw some additional light upon this comparatively obscure 
period of his life. The story of his émigration and of the com- 
position and publication of the Essai has been told by Chateau- 
briand himself in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe’ and in the préface 
to the Essai that was written for the 1826 edition of the Oeuvres 
complétes; Baldensperger, in his careful study, ‘‘Chateaubriand 
et l’émigration royaliste 4 Londres’’ (Etudes d’histoire littéraire, 
Paris, 1910, II, 92-154) has filled in many of the gaps left by Cha- 
teaubriand’s own account. From these sources we learn that Cha- 
teaubriand obtained most of the material necessary for the com- 
pilation of his work from the bookseller Baylis, in whose home he 
occupied a room and who eventually published the Essai; we are 
told also that Chateaubriand was aided with advice and historical 
references by the journalist, Peltier, and by his own friend and 
fellow-sufferer, Hingant. Finally, it may be assumed that he made 
good use of the library of the Rev. Ives, parson of Bungay, while 
he was at work on the French manuscripts in the Camden collection 
at Beccles. The effort will be made, in this study, to indicate the 
sources of the erudition displayed by Chateaubriand in the Essai 
and to examine the influences under which it was written—in a 
word, to determine Chateaubriand’s reading up to and during the 
time of his London exile. 

This task is considerably simplified by the fact that Chateau- 
briand, in addition to quoting and borrowing numerous passages 
from other works for the text of his Essai and to making briefer 
reference to many more, has provided the text with a truly for- 
midable apparatus of notes (this set of notes is part of the original 


1 Paris, Garnier fréres, II, 107-86. 
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edition of the Essai and must not be confused with the notes ap- 
pended to the 1826 edition). Unfortunately, the names of authors 
and the titles of works mentioned in these notes are usually abbre- 
viated, so that some few of them are difficult of identification (these 
are listed in Appendix C of this study). By actual count, there 
are no less than three hundred and forty-five authors, works, and 
encyclopedia articles mentioned in the text and notes of the Essai, 
and these range all the way from Hesiod and Herodotus down to 
the Mémoires du général Dumouriez (Hamburg, 1794). During 
his student days at Dol and at Dinant, Chateaubriand had dis- 
played a keen inclination for classical literatures, more especially 
for Latin authors, with many of whom he had acquired more than 
a passing familiarity. With this as point of departure, Chateau- 
briand must have undoubtedly, during his first years in London, 
indulged in a veritable orgy of reading in his search for material 
for the Essai. Here, it would seem, is one clue to the manner in 
which he spent the first years of his émigration. Weak in health, 
with few or no friends, and with neither the means nor the inclina- 
tion to indulge in the riotous living so common to the members of 
his caste, Chateaubriand was compelled to seek within himself 
pastime for the hours of leisure left him between his odds and ends 
of copying, translating, and tutoring.2 That he read carefully the 
works and encyclopedia articles mentioned in the notes to the Essai 
need not be assumed; but that he was more than superficially fami- 
liar with the contents of many of them becomes evident from a 
study of the Essai. 

Of the contents of the Essai, little need here be said. Its com- 
plete title is a fairly accurate indication, in itself, of what the work 
contains: Essai historique, politique, et moral sur les Révolutions 
anciennes et modernes considérées dans leurs rapports avec la Ré- 
volution francaise. The work was dedicated ‘‘to all parties’’ and 
bears on the title-page of the first edition the date of 1707, an error 
to which Chateaubriand himself later called attention.* The or- 


*This fact, says Chateaubriand in the Notice to the first edition of the 
Essai (Ocuvres complétes, II, xlix), explains the frequent interjection of the 
mo into this work. The Essai was written for the author’s distraction and 
Was not originally intended to be read by others. 

In the Avertissement de U’auteur for the edition of 1826 (Oeuvres completes, 
Paris, Pourrat fréres, 1836-38, IT, ix). This edition is the one used in this 
study and will henceforth be referred to as OC. In the Préface which follows, 
Chateaubriand publicly declares his mea culpa, announcing that, to make his 
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iginal intention of the author was to discuss five important revolu- 
tions of antiquity and seven equally important revolutions of 
modern times (among them that of the American colonies) and to 
study their effect upon the French Revolution. In the Essai as it 
was finally published, however, only the revolutions of ancient 
Greece are treated; these are compared in very great detail with 
the French Revolution and in lesser detail with the Cromwellian 
rebellion which brought about the decapitation of Charles I.* To 
this is added a heterogeneous mass of information regarding ancient 
laws, literature, philosophy, and morals, with liberal quotations from 
original sources, and with more than occasional intrusions of per- 
sonal opinion which, in an ostensibly historical work, sound strange- 
ly out of place, even were they not frequently rendered ridiculous 
by the bias and the youth of their author.® There are, here and 
there, passages of true stylistic beauty which foreshadow the greater 
works of this precursor of the Romantic movement in France; such, 
for instance, is the deseription of a Nuit chez les sauvages which 
forms the last chapter of the work and part of which was later 
bodily transferred into the Génie du Christianisme. And there are, 
most important of all, several chapters® devoted to what purported 
to be a searching examination into the origins and dogmas of 
Christianity ; the last of these chapters bears the incriminating title: 
‘Quelle sera la religion qui remplacera le Christianisme.’’ It was 
these chapters, as much as the general tone of skepticism that per- 
vades the Essai (a tone, by the way, which Chateaubriand himself, 
with some justice, attributes to the depressing circumstances under 
which the work was written) that the author had so much difficulty 
in living down, after the act of publie conversion that was the 
Génie du Christianisme.". And it was against this skeptical tone 


expiation more complete, he has retained the original text of the Fssat with 
all its factual and stylistic errors. The actual date of publication of the Essa 
is 1797. 

4In a note to Pt. II, ch. 56 of the Essai (OC., III, 275), Chateaubriand 
informs us that the remainder of the work was extant in manuscript. He is 
amazed, he goes on to say, at the fecundity of his youth, and marvels at the 
amount of work he was able to squeeze into the limited twenty-four hours of 
each day. 

5 Cf. the chapter entitled: ‘‘ Aux Infortunés,’’ Pt. II, Ch. 13 (OC., III, 66). 

6 Vide Pt. II, chaps. 44-45 (OC., III, 220-270). In chapter 45, for instance, 
Chateaubriand develops the theory that there never was a Jesus of Naza 
and that, if he actually did live, he was in no way endowed with divinity. 

7 At the end of the 1826 edition of the Essai are appended excerpts from 
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that the barbed shafts contained in the notes to the 1826 edition 
were directly aimed.*® 

In the fifth and sixth legons of his Chateaubriand et son groupe 
littéraire,? Sainte-Beuve makes a brief study of the notes appended 
by Chateaubriand to the 1826 edition of the Essai. He calls at- 
tention to the erudition displayed in these notes, but doubts both 
Chateaubriand’s profundity and his sincerity. Chateaubriand, he 
declares, is erudite, us he is everything else, for effect. He was not 
made, says Sainte-Beauve, ‘‘ pour étre véritablement historien dans 
le sens sérieux et auguste du mot.’’ And Sainte-Beuve is here not 
far from the truth. Chateaubriand was too impetuous, too biased, 
to be able to render fair judgment on the French Revolution, an 
event which had caused him and the members of his family so much 
suffering ; and as for the revolutions of antiquity, he was too lack- 
ing in insight to be able to distinguish truth from falsity in the 
accounts of ancient historians. He seems to place equal faith in 
all chroniclers of antiquity: in Herodotus as in Thucydides, in 
Josephus as in Xenophon. This lack of discernment led him to 
make, in the Essai, a series of comparisons of the men, events, and 
peoples of antiquity with those of his own day, of which he was 
himself later heartily ashamed, and which caused Sainte-Beuve to 
say: “*M. de Chateaubriand n’a pas le sentiment du ridicule, ce 
sentiment si francais avant lui.’’ Moreover, in citing references, 
Chateaubriand as often as not merely refers to a work with no 
indication as to chapter or page, sometimes even giving incorrect 
attributions, as when he makes Plutarch the author of Aristotle’s 
De Generatione animalium (OC., III, 121); and frequently, he 
mentions merely an author, so that, in order to check up on the 
accuracy of the citation, one might have to search through that 
author’s complete works. Thus, we are referred, in Chapter 7 of 
Part I (OC., II, 41) to Plutarch’s Life of Solon, or, in Chapter 20 


the Génie du Christianisme which were meant by Chateaubriand to refute the 
objections to Christianity voiced in these chapters (OC., III, 299-312). 

* Sainte-Beuve, in an essay on Chateaubriand published in the Causeries du 
lundi, vol. X, is led, by the presence of marginal notes in Chateaubriand’s 
own hand written a few months after its publication into a copy of the Essai 
that had originally belonged to its author and had later come into Sainte- 
Beuve’s possession, to doubt the sincerity of Chateaubriand’s immediate re- 
cantation of his youthful errors and of his return to the bosom of the church. 

* Paris, Garnier fréres, 1861; 2 vols.; vide especially I, 145 et seq. 

10 Ibid., I, 142. 
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(OC., II, 82), to Horace’s Ars poetica, with no more precise in- 
dication as to the source of his information; or again, in Chapter 
38 (OC., II, 185), we are referred for data regarding the institu- 
tions of the Druids to a number of sources, among which are Strabo 
and Luean, without any hint as to particular works, let alone exact 
chapters or pages. Such a procedure would, of course, be inex- 
cusable in our own day, and, though we must make allowances for 
the fact that history had not, in 1794, become the exact science it 
is today, we can scarcely refrain from looking down upon Chateau- 
briand’s scholarship as something slipshod and unreliable. 

On the other hand, Chateaubriand’s encyclopedic reading reveals 
itself upon almost every page of the text of the Essai. Everything 
in the field of history, philosophy, and literature, would seem to 
have been read by him or, at least, to have come to his notice. Now 
he sends his reader to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, again to 
Joinville and Philippe de Commines; or, to give the flavor of the 
older translation, he quotes entire pages from ‘‘le bon Amyot.” 
In comparing the philosophy of the ancients with that of the 
moderns, he summarizes the doctrines of virtually all the important 
thinkers since Thales. To the eighteenth-century philosophes and 
to a comparison of the utopian schemes of Plato, Fénelon, and 
Rousseau, two chapters of the Essai are devoted. In literature, 
Chateaubriand’s eye seems to have overlooked nothing; all 
languages appear to have presented their masterpieces to him. If 
it is tragedy he is discussing, he mentions with equal volubility, and 
side by side, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Racine, and Cré- 
billon.1! The mention of Homer and Hesiod reminds Chateau- 
briand of the other great epics of historical times, from Virgil 
through Klopstock. In one sentence, he heaps up the names of 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Virgil, Phaedrus, 
Aesop, Racine, Boileau, Montesquieu, Pope, Dryden, Sidney, and 
Bacon, and he is tempted to add ‘‘mille autres.’’!2 A comparison 
of the ancient Seythians and the Swiss calls to Chateaubriand’s 
mind the works of Haller, Gessner, and Lavater; the Renaissance 
calls up the names of Dante and Petrarch. In his zeal for com- 
parison, he makes literary rapprochements which frequently rival 


11 In an 1826 foot-note to Pt. I, ch. 3 (OC., IT, 26), Chateaubriand apologizes 
for this linking of the names of Racine and Crébillon. 


12 Pt. I, ch. 68 (OC., IT, 307). 
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his political rapprochements for inanity and for which he overflows 
with apologies in his 1826 notes. Thus, the songs of Voltaire are 
mentioned alongside those of Anacreon; Sappho is placed on a 
level with the Chevalier de Parny, who is also called the French 
Tibullus, and Fontanes with Simonides; whilst the independence of 
spirit displayed by Rousseau in his dealings with Frederick the 
Great is likened to that of Heraclitus towards Darius. Gray’s 
Elegy, Burke’s Orations, Cook’s Voyages, Delille’s translation of 
Virgil’s Georgics, Wilkins’ translation of the Baghvat-Geeta, Ra- 
belais, Montaigne, the Sakuntala, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, and the 
Oracles of Zoroaster, all these and untold others find their place in 
this mass of youthful discursiveness. 

But from this congeries of writings that Chateaubriand has ab- 
sorbed and given back, one fact stands out with unmistakable 
clarity. This is the influence of eighteenth-century French liter- 
ature upon the adolescent Chateaubriand. An entire chapter is 
devoted to a consideration of Diderot and the principal collabora- 
tors to and friends of the Encyclopédie: Helvétius, Montesquieu, 
d’Alembert, Mably, Raynal, Condillac;!* moreover, Chateaubriand 
displays familiarity with the works of Duclos, Chamfort, Parny, 
Lebrun, Fontanes and other minor contemporaries. But, most im- 
portant of all, the author of the Essai is clearly indebted to Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. We may, for 
a moment, turn our attention to a consideration of the influence 
exerted by these two writers upon Chateaubriand. This can be 
done, simply and directly, by enumerating the references to them 
in the text and the notes of the Essai. In Part I, chapter 2, dis- 
cussing the question as to the nature of primitive forms of govern- 
ment, Chateaubriand cites the celebrated definition of the social 
contract, as laid down by Rousseau, which, he finds, could not have 
applied to primitive peoples. In an 1826 note to this chapter, 
Chateaubriand, though admitting ‘‘the admiration which he pro- 
fessed for Rousseau at that time,’’ points with something like pride 
to this youthful difference of opinion. But it was more difficult 
for him to live down an expression which he uses in chapter 20 
of Part I, where he speaks of ‘‘le sublime Emile’’ of Rousseau." 
In the 1826 note to this passage, Chateaubriand promises, somewhat 


Pt. IT, ch. 25 (OC., III, 144 et seq.). 
4 0C., II, 82. 
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ironically, to dispose later on of Rousseau and his ‘‘sublime’’ Emile. 
This castigation actually occurs in a three-page note to a passage 
in chapter 24 of Part I,)° in which the ‘‘tendre et sublime génie”’ 
of Rousseau is compared with that of Heraclitus. In the 1826 note, 
Chateaubriand states that, after a re-reading of the works of Rous- 
seau, he can scarcely understand the enthusiasm he had cherished 
in his youth either for the man Rousseau or for his works. ‘‘Je 
n’ai point retrouvé le sublime Emile,’’ he writes; but he has gone 
so far as to admit that he still preserves something of his old ad- 
miration for Rousseau. In this disowning of the master by his 
disciple, one is reminded of the belated sneers directed by Voltaire 
at Shakespeare. As a matter of fact, Chateaubriand, in 1794, con- 
sidered Rousseau, as he did Locke and Montesquieu, one of those 
who ‘‘awakened modern nations to liberty.’"° And, later in the 
Essai, he goes into veritable ecstacies over Rousseau and his Emile. 
In Part II, chapter 26, a detailed comparison is drawn between 
the Republic of Plato, the Télémaque of Fénelon, and the Emile of 
Rousseau. After giving a résumé of the contents of Emile, Chateau- 
briand states that its only fault lies in the fact that it was written 
for so few readers, and that there are but five works in all litera- 
ture worth reading, one of which is the ‘‘immortal’’ Emile." Of 
course, Chateaubriand can not let such rhapsodie praise go un- 
touched in the 1826 edition, but the best he can do is to wax sar- 
castiec over the exaggerations of his youth, and he is compelled to 
confess that he has little to retract of the eulogies which he had 
heaped upon the head of Rousseau. The famous passage in Emile 
in which the Revolution is foreseen and in which it is urged that 
all boys be taught trades is the subject of a lengthy laudatory note 
in the original edition which Chateaubriand, in 1826, made no at- 
tempt to disavow. ‘‘Si j’eusse vécu du temps de Jean-Jacques, 
j’aurais voulu devenir son disciple,’’ he says at the close of this 
tell-tale chapter. In point of fact, Chateaubriand had become the 
disciple of Rousseau, as almost every page of his writings testifies; 
and, willy-nilly, he was still his disciple in 1826. 

If Chateaubriand was indebted to Rousseau for many of the 
ideas which he carried about in his head during the period of his 


15 OC., II, 120. The note extends from p. 120 to p. 123. 
16 Pt. I, ch. 21 (OC., II, 85). 
17 OC., III, 160-61. 
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émigration, he owed almost as large a debt to that other of his 
masters, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, himself an avowed disciple of 
Rousseau. In Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand saw the 
great stylist, and his few references to him in the Essai indicate 
that he was taking the style of his predecessor as a model. Thus, 
he says, in connection with les Harmonies de la nature, that Saint- 
Pierre has ‘‘clothed the purest moral teaching with the most en- 
chanting style.’"® A few pages further on,’® a quotation from 
Paul et Virginie is preceded by the statement that one finds in 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre a multitude of true thoughts and touch- 
ing reflections which are always clothed in the language of the 
heart; indeed, the passage from Paul et Virginie is compared 
favorably with a few sentences selected from the Golden Verses 
variously attributed to Pythagoras and to Empedocles. Finally, in 
the interesting chapter, ‘‘Aux Infortunés,’’ mentioned above, 
Chateaubriand makes reference to the paria in Bernardin’s ‘‘conte 
philosophique,’’ la Chaumiére indienne. 

It may not be out of place here to indicate, in a general way, the 
nature of the notes to the 1826 edition of the Essai. Some idea of 
them has already been gained from the references to Chateau- 
briand’s ironical efforts to mitigate his youthful infatuation®® for 
Rousseau. It is to be observed at once that virtually all these notes 
are written in a tone of the most pronounced condescension. The 
fifty-eight-vear-old Chateaubriand, monarchist, clerical, believer in 
the perfectibility of man, has undertaken to defend the fatalist, the 
cynic, and the republican that he was at the age of twenty-six. His 
efforts to prove that even at that time, and throughout the period 
of the composition of the Essai, he had never wavered either in his 
religious faith or in his political ideals, frequently sound forced, 
and he is often reduced to resorting to the merest sarcasm in order 
to demolish his émigré self. The most important and, usually, the 
longest of the notes are devoted to a criticism of his youthful slurs 
upon society, upon government of any kind, upon human nature— 
of which slurs there are many. His numerous Rousseauistie in- 
ferences that the savage is a better man than is he who has been 


16 OC., II, 195. 
19 0C., II, 198-99. 


“a uses this very word in concluding a note to Pt. II, ch. 26 (OC., ITI, 
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reared in the midst of civilization are all laughed to scorn by the 
older Chateaubriand. Naturally, too, the anti-Christian chapters 
are vigorously belabored in the 1826 notes. Stylistic criticisms, 
sneers at Anglicisms abound; and attacks upon his own youthful 
erudition, which manifested itself in what he styles ‘‘jugements de 
collége,’’** are not infrequent. Recantations of earlier literary 
judgments, such as that on the works of Rousseau previously men- 
tioned, occur from time to time; thus, the Messias of Klopstock, 
which seemed ‘‘sublime’’ to the émigré Chateaubriand, no longer 
appeared so in 1826. An interesting note is that in which Chateau- 
briand substitutes for the theory which he held in 1794 that the 
history of man moves constantly in a cirele, one likening this move- 
ment to that of a spiral.2? Other notes contain indications as to 
sentences or even whole paragraphs lifted bodily out of the Essai 
and inserted into later works. ‘‘L’Essai historique,’’ says one of 
these notes, ‘‘comme les Natchez, est la mine d’ow j’ai tiré la plupart 
des matériaux employés dans mes autres écrits’’; or again :*# 

Les personnes qui ont lu mes ouvrages pourront remarquer que l1’Essai est 
la mine brute ot j’ai puisé une partie des idées que j’ai répendues dans mes 
autres écrits. 

Finally, in a rather lengthy note, Chateaubriand passes judgment 
on this work of his émigré period; the concluding sentence of this 
note runs: 

J’ignore si mon nom parviendra & |’avenir; je ne sais si la postérité entendra 
parler de mes ouvrages; mais si 1’Hssai échappait a l’oubli, tel qu’il est en 
lui-méme cet Essai, et tel qu’il est surtout avec les Notes critiques, ce serait 
un des plus singuliers monuments de ma vie.25 

This brings us to a consideration of the actual sources used by 
Chateaubriand in the composition of the Essai—in other words, to 
the library which was at his command during his first years in 
London. It has already been stated that, aside from the works 
mentioned in the text of the Essai, there are three hundred and 
forty-five authors and titles referred to in the notes of the original 
edition.*° These authors and titles are enumerated in three appen- 


21 OC., II, 26. 

22 OC., III, 272. 

23 Vide OC., II, 239. 

24 0C., II, 306. 

25 OC., II, 262. 

26 Many of the works and authors mentioned in the text are also referred 
to in the notes, but some sixty are not. 
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dices attached to this paper. I shall here attempt merely to indicate 
the range and the scope of Chateaubriand’s sources. Chateau- 
briand’s youthful omniscience is testified to by the fact that the 
works upon which he drew represent no less than seven different 
languages, most of which, of course, he knew only in translation. 
There are mentioned some sixteen Greek authors—historians, poets, 
tragedians, all among the great names of the world’s literature. 
There are no less than thirty-five classical and early mediaeval Latin 
authors represented, among whom are to be found, alongside of 
Virgil, Horace, and Seneca, such comparatively little known writers 
as Velleius Paterculus, Claudius Aelianus, and Lactantius Placidius. 
Some fifteen English writers are referred to, chiefly historians and 
philosophers ; it may be mentioned, in passing, that Ossian, accepted 
as genuine by the émigré Chateaubriand, was rejected by him thirty 
years later. There are references to only four German authors 
(Klopstock, Haller, Gessner, and Lavater; Chateaubriand seems, 
in 1794, to have been totally ignorant of the work of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller—but then, Madame de Staél’s De l’ Allemagne 
did not appear until 1813) ; six Italian writers are mentioned; the 
Bible, the two Eddas, Sakuntala, scholarly works in pedant Latin, 
all find place in this pseudo-encyclopedia. Naturally enough, 
French writers outnumber those of any other nation; approximate- 
ly forty of Chateaubriand’s fellow-countrymen find mention in the 
notes to the Essai. A mere glance at this prodigious assemblage 
of erudition causes one to presuppose its unreliability; but, on the 
other hand, this formidable bibliography is a speaking witness of 
the manner in which Chateaubriand passed his émigration. 

It must have become sufficiently clear, by now, that the Essai 
sur les révolutions was the proving-ground on which Chateaubriand 
first tested his skill as writer, historian, and philosopher, and that 
during the four years spent in its composition were sown the seeds 
that were later to flower into the literary products upon which his 
immortality was to rest. In a word, Chateaubriand the émigré was 
the father of Chateaubriand the prose-poet, the ardent champion of 
monarchy and of church. For, after all, despite the apparent dif- 
ferences in outlook manifested in the Essai and the later works, the 
two men were fundamentally the same. Chateaubriand’s own state- 
ment*’ that his quarrel, all his life, had been with fanaticism of any 


*7 Preface to 1826 edition of the Essai, OC., II, xl. 
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kind, whether religious or anti-religious, may or may not be true; 
but Sainte-Beuve’s dictum that Chateaubriand was at all times 
too much of a compromiser and temporizer ever to have seriously 
espoused any one system of philosophy probably comes closer to 
the truth. We may, then, by way of conclusion, illustrate the de- 
pendence of the later works upon the Essai by citing a few con- 
crete examples. Sainte-Beuve, in his Chateaubriand et son groupe 
littéraire, I, 149, discusses what he calls Chatteaubriand’s ‘‘chapi- 
tres @ tiroir.’’ Lucien Chevolot has shown,”® by the quotation of 
parallel passages, that Chateaubriand drew upon the Essai for the 
Génie du Christianisme, les Quatre Stuart, Atala, René, and les 
Martyrs, for various addresses and essays contained in the volumes 
of the Oeuvres complétes entitled Discours et opinions, Polémique, 
and Mélanges politiques, for the Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, 
and for the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, in a word, for almost every 
one of his later works of importance. Among the ‘‘chapitres a 
tiroir,’’ only two need be noted here: the celebrated description of 
Niagara Falls, first printed as part of a note to the Essai*® and now 
one of the beauty-spots of Atala; and the description of the night 
amongst the savages, which was first a part of the concluding chap- 


ter of the Essai, later appeared, in revised form, in the Génie du 
Christianisme, and was finally included, considerably abridged, in 
the Mémoires d’outre-tombe.*° From all of this it becomes clear 
that the Chateaubriand of the formative period of the émigration 
was but the preliminary to the later and far better known Chateau- 
briand, and that the latter can not be thoroughly understood with- 
out an acquaintance with Chateaubriand the émigré." 


APPENDIX A. 


(Literary references in the text of l’Essai sur les révolutions.) 
Aeschylus (II, 26); Aesop (II, 93, 307); Aleaeus (II, 93); d’Alembert 
(III, 214); Amyot (III, 84); Amyot: quotation from translation of Plutarch 
(II, 85 et seq.) ; Anacreon (II, 72); Anaxarchus (III, 163); Aristotle (II, 


28 Wie hat Chateaubriand in seinen spiteren Werken seine friiheren beniitzt? 
Heidelberg, 1910. 

29 Note to Pt. II, ch. 23 (OC., III, 136). 

30 For a detailed study of the various transformations of this particular 
passage, vide Victor-Giraud: ‘‘ Histoire des variations d’une page de Chateau- 
briand,’’ which forms one of the chapters of his Chateaubriand, Paris, 
Hachette, 1912. 

31] take this occasion of acknowledging my indebtedness to Prof. Gilbert 
Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University, who suggested to me the subject of this 
paper. 
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120); Bacon, Francis (II, 307, III, 137); Baghvat-Geeta: Wilkins’ translation 
(Il, 241); Bayle, Pierre (III, 142); Bodin (III, 141); Boileau (II, 91, 307) ; 
Burke: Orations (II, 156); Camoéns (II, 79); Cardan, Jéréme (III, 137) ; 
Chanson en l’honneur d’Harmodws et d’Aristogiton (II, 110); Chamfort 
(III, 166); Charondas (III, 165); Cicero (II, 307); Clarisse, Clémentine, © 
Cécilia: heroines (III, 79); Commines (II, 209-10); Condillae (III, 145); 
Cook: Voyages (II, 169); Copernicus (III, 142); Crébillon (II, 26); Dante 
(III, 134); Democritus (III, 164); Demosthenes (II, 307); Descartes (III, 
140); Diderot (III, 144, 165) ; Diodorus (II, 21); Diogenes (III, 163); Dry- 
den (II, 307) ; Duclos (III, 165) ; Empedocles (III, 164) ; Epicurus (III, 120) ; 
Epitaphe de Marat: printed in Montteur for November 18, 1793 (II, 311) ; 
Erasmus: Lettres and Eloge de la Folie (III, 137) ; Ercilla (II, 79) ; Euripides 
(II, 26); Fénelon (II, 83; III, 147-62); Ficinus (III, 136); Flins: Le Réveil 
d’Epiménide (II, 83); Fontanes: Le Jour des morts (II, 88); Galileo (III, 
142); Gassendi (III, 137); Gessner: Evander (II, 214, 252); Giordano Bruno 
(III, 137) ; Grotius (III, 141); Haller (II, 214) ; Héloise (III, 79) ; Helvétius 
(III, 145, 166) ; Heraclitus (II, 156; III, 164); Herodotus (II, 21); Hesiod: 
Les Travaux et les jours (Opera et Dies), Théogonie, Le Bouclier d’Hercule 
(II, 79, 80, 307); Hobbes (III, 139); Homer: Iliad, Odyssey (II, 79, 307) ; 
Joinville (III, 199); Klopstock: Der Messias (II, 79, 247); La Fontaine 
(Il, 94) ; Lavater (II, 214); Lebrun: Chant du banquet républicain (II, 103) ; 
Leibnitz (III, 140); Locke (II, 85; III, 141); Mably: Observations sur 
histoire de la Gréce (II, 28; III, 145) ; Macchiavelli (III, 141) ; Malebranche 
(III, 142); Mariana (III, 141); la Marseillaise (II, 106) ; Menedus of Lamp- 
sacus (III, 163); Milton (II, 79); Montaigne (III, 210); Newton (III, 144) ; 
Nivernois: Fables (II, 99); Otway (III, 79); Parny: ‘‘le Tibulle frangais’’ 
(II, 93); Petrarch (III, 134); Phaedrus (II, 307); Pico della Mirandola 
(III, 136); Plato: De Legibus (II, 24; III, 120, 147-62); Politicien (III, 
136); Pope (II, 307) ; Puffendorff (III, 141); Pyrrho (III, 120, 163); Pytha- 
goras and pseudo-Pythagoras (II, 195-97); Rabelais (II, 210); Racine (II, 
26, 307); Raynal (III, 172); Rousseau, Jean-Baptiste (II, 98); Rousseau, 
Jean-Jacques (II, 85, 118; III, 145, 147-62, 164, 166); Rousseau: quotation 
from Le Contrat social (II, 23, 114); Rousseau: Emile (II, 82); Rousseau: 
le ‘‘sublime’’ Discours sur l’inégalité (III, 289); Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de: 
La Chaumiére indienne (III, 76); Saint-Pierre: Les Harmonies de la nature 
(II, 195); Saint-Pierre: Paul et Virginie (II, 199); Sakuntala (II, 249); 
Sapho (II, 91) ; Shakespeare (II, 323) ; Sidney, Sir Philip (II, 307) ; Simonides 
(II, 88); Socrates (III, 165); Solon (II, 95; III, 165); Spinoza (III, 140, 
164); Tasso (II, 79); Thales (II, 112; III, 120); Theocritus (II, 307); 
Tissot (II, 214); Virgil (II, 79, 307); Virgil: Delille’s translation of 
Georgics (II, 80, 219); Voltaire (II, 72, 79; III, 166); Zeno (III, 120, 163) ; 
Zoroaster: Oracles (II, 254). 


APPENDIX B. 


(Literary references in notes to l’Essat sur les révolutions.) 
Aeschines: De Falsis Legibus (II, 30), In Timarcho (II, 39); In Ctesiphon 
(II, 72); Aeschylus (II, 26); Oesop: Fables (II, 93); Alcuin: Opera (III, 
131); Anacharsis: Voyage (II, 111); Anacreon: Odes (II, 72); Anthologia 
graeca (II, 82); Apuleius: De Mundo (II, 220); Aristophanes: Birds, Wasps 
(II, 226); Aristotle: Republic (II, 33), Poetics (II, 84), De Miérabilibus 
auscultationibus (II, 164); Politics, De Generatione animalium (III, 121); 
Athenaeus (II, 43); Baghvat-Geeta (II, 242); Bartholinus: Antiquitates 
danice (III, 197); Bates: Veteres selecti (III, 137); Bayle: Dictionnaire, art. 
Abanis (II, 213); Bentivoglio: Istoria delle guerre di Fiandra (II, 299); 
Boileau: Longin (II, 91); Brigand: Sur les langues (II, 240); Bruce of 
Kinnaird, James: Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile in 1768-73 (II, 
16); Buffon: Théorie de la terre (II, 17); Caesar: De Bellis gallicis (II, 185) ; 
den: Annales rerum anglicarum et hibernicarum regnante Elizabetha (II, 
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265); Campagnes de Pichegru (II, 74); Chamfort: Mazimes (II, 115), Pen- 
sées (III, 165); Cicero: De Natura rerum (II, 21), De Oratore (II, 43), 
Disputationes tusculanae (11, 226); Claudius Aelianus: De Natura animalium 
varia historia (II, 27); Codex juris gentium (II, 210); Coke: Letters on 
Switzerland (11, 210); Commines, Philippe de: Mémoires (II, 210) ; Conspira- 
tion de Louis-Philippe d’Orléans et de Maz. Robespierre (II, 75); Cook: 
Voyages (II, 18); Copernicus: De Orbium caelestum revolutione (III, 142); 
Cornelius Nepos: Miltiades (II, 269), Hannibal (II, 141); Danetus: Diction- 
naire de l’antiquité (11, 240); Daniel: Histoire de la France (III, 197); 
Dante: Inferno (III, 200); Davila: Istoria della guerra civile di Francia 
(II, 216); Demosthenes: De Falsis legibus (11, 214); In Leptine (II, 226); 
Denina: Istoria dell’ Italia (11, 188) ; De Poesia orphica (II, 220) ; Descartes: 
Principia philosophiae, Meditationes philosophicae, de Prima philosophia (III, 
140) ; Dictées de la Swisse (11, 216); Diderot: Lettres aw roi de Prusse (III, 
222); Diodorus Siculus: Dionysius (II, 15; III, 39); Diogenes Laertius: 
Solon (II, 39), Epaminondas (II, 83), Thales (II, 112), Heraclitus (II, 118), 
In Vitis philosophorum (II, 130), Anacreon (II, 213); Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus: Antiquitates Romae (11, 202); Duclos: Considérations sur les moeurs 
(II, 74) ; Duhalde: Description de la Chine (II, 16); Edda (II, 18) ; Euripides 
(II, 26); Eusebius Pamphilus: Praeparatio evangelica (II, 20); Fabricius: 
Biblia graeca (III, 137); Flavius Arrianus: Alezandri Anabasis (11, 205); 
Flins des Oliviers, Carbon de: Le Réveil d’Epiménide (II, 83); Fleury: 
Histoire ecclésiastique, Histoire d’Auguste (III, 193); Froissard (II, 264); 
Genesis (11, 18); Geographia nubiensis (II, 18); Geographia veterum serip- 
torum Graecia minoris (II, 169); Gessner: Hvander (II, 152); Giannino: 
Istoria di Napoli (111, 199); Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(III, 193); Gray: Elegy (11, 77); Grégoire de Tours (III, 197); de Guines: 
Ilistoire des Huns et des Tartares (111, 193); Guthrie: Geographical Grammar 
(II, 151); Halhed: Grammar of the Bengal Language (II, 240); Hanno: 
Periplus (II, 142); Henry: History of England—View of the Dress of the 
People of England (11, 185); Herodotus (II, 15); Hesiod: Opera et dies (II, 
80), Théogonie (III, 180) ; Hierocles: In Aureis carminibus (11, 195) ; Hobbes: 
Philosophia rationalis, De Libris propriis, Civitas solis, Leviathan, Natura 
humana, De Corpore politico, Dissertatio de homine (III, 139); Homer: Iliad 
(II, 27); Horace: Ars poetica, Epodes (II, 82); Odes (II, 93) ; Hume: I/istory 
of England (11, 150); Philosophical Essays (III, 222); Hyde: Historia reli- 
gionis Persarum (II, 231); Isaiah: Chapter 23 (II, 227); Isocrates: Pana- 
thenaeus (II, 55), Areopagiticus (III, 16); Jablonsky: In Vita Pythagoras 
(II, 136); Jerome: Contra Jovinium (II, 232); Job (II, 231); Joinville: 
Mémoires (II, 199); Josephus: Antiquitates (II, 21); Julian: In Caesaribus 
(II, 212); Justinian (II, 50); Juvenal: Satires (II, 21); Kezyl: Antiquitates 
septentrionales (II, 18); Klopstock: Des Messias (II, 247); Koben: Account 
of the Cape of Good Hope (II, 18); La Bruyére: Les Caractéres (II, 72); 
Lactantius Placidius (II, 218); La Rochefoucauld: Marimes (II, 115); Lava- 
ter: Physiognomie (II, 74); Lebrun: Elegies (II, 92); Leibnitz: Calculus 
differentialis (III, 140); Léon: Description de l’Afrique (II, 18); Livy (II, 
147); Locke: Essay on Human Understanding (III, 141); Lokman: Fables 
(II, 232); Lowis XIV, la cour et le régent (II, 75); Lucan (II, 185) ; Lucian- 
us Samosatensis: De Dea Syria (II, 18); In Torari (II, 206); Lueretius: De 
Rerum natura (III, 125); Mably: Observations sur l’histoire de la Gréce (I, 
28); Machiavelli: Istorie fiorentine (II, 188); Malebranche: Recherches de 
la vérité (III, 142); Mallet: Introduction a Uhistoire du danois (III, 196); 
Mariana (II, 182); Mémoires du général Dumouriez (II, 74); Meursius (Jo- 
hannes van Meurs): De Regibus atheniensibus (II, 27); De Archonte (II, 33); 
Miscellaniae lacedaemonienses (II, 67); In Pisistrato (II, 85); Monitcur for 
November 18, 1793 (II, 111); Montesquieu: De L’Esprit des lois (II, 114); 
Causes de la grandeur et de la décadence des Romains (III, 193) ; Dr. Moore: 
Journal (II, 110); Naudé: Apologie pour tous les grands personnages soup 
gonnés de magie (II, 225); Newton: Philosophia na.uralis principia mathema 
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tica (III, 143) ; Noéls de la cour (II, 72); d’Orléans: Révolutions d’ Angleterre 
(II, 182); Ossian: Poems (II, 185); Ovid: Metamorphoses (II, 193); Parny, 
Chevalier de: Oeuvres-Poésies érotiques (II, 92); Patricius: Nova philosophia 
de universis (II, 254); Pausanias (II, 51); Pelloutier: Lettre sur les Celtes 
(II, 185); Petrarch: Letters (I1I, 200); Phaedrus (II, 84); Pindar: Nemean 
Odes (11, 204); Plato: Laws (II, 21), Hipparchus (II, 50); Protagoras (II, 
87), Phaedo (II, 128), Epistles (III, 40), Phaedrus, Timaeus, Republic (III, 
121); Pliny: Historia naturalis (II, 218); Plutarch: Apophthegmata, in 
Scripta moralia (II, 21); Theseus (II, 27); Themistocles (II, 31); Solon 
(II, 33), Lycurgus (II, 68), Pericles (II, 72), Praeceptae gerendae rei publi- 
cae, Septem saptentum convivium (II, 72), Pelopidas, Demosthenes (II, 74), 
Agis (11, 82), Lycurgus, translation of Amyot (II, 109), Cimon (II, 128), 
De Iside et Osiride (II, 134), De Superstitia (II, 141), Timoleon (II, 204), 
Aristides (II, 221), Dion, De Adulatione (III, 40), De Placita philosophorum 
(III, 123); Poetae minores graeci (II, 97); Policrates (III, 130); Pollaenus: 
Stratagemata (II, 222); Polybius (II, 142); Porphyrius: De Abstinentia (II, 
134); Protests against the Bill to repeal the American Stamp Act (II, 153); 
Puffendorff: De Druidibus (II, 185); Quintillian (II, 82); Ramsay: Jistory 
of the American Revolution (II, 151); l’abbé Raynal: Histoire des deur Indes 
(II, 101); Rousseau, Jean-Baptiste: Odes (II, 99); Rousseau: Du Contrat 
social (II, 23), Confessions, La Nouvelle Héloise (II, 72), Emile (II, 82), 
Lettre @ d’Alembert (II, 117); Robertson, William: Historical Disquisition 
of India from the earliest Accounts—Appendiz (II, 17), History of America 
(II, 18), History of Charles V (III, 194), History of Scotland (III, 206); 
Saint-Foix: Essai sur Paris (III, 230); Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de: La Chau- 
miére indienne (II, 5), Etudes de la nature (II, 195), Paul et Virginie, Har- 
monies de la nature (II, 196), Sakuntala (II, 249), Satire Ménippée (II, 72); 
Savary: Voyage d’Egypte (11, 240); Schede: De Diis Germanicis (II, 18); 
Seneca: De Benefictis (II, 21), Epistles (III, 123), Consolationes, Ad Marcum 
(III, 124), De Ira (II, 51): Shelborn: Amaenitatis letera (III, 137); Silius 
Italicus (II, 182); Simler: De Re publica Helvetiorum (11, 209); Simplicius: 
De Caelo (II, 55); Smollett: Travels in France (11, 74), Continuation to 
Hume’s History (II, 150), History of the House of Brunswick-Lunenburg (II, 
150); Snorre’s (Younger) Edda (II, 185); Sorbiére: De Vita Gassendi (III, 
137); Sophocles (II, 26); Sparrmann: Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Southern Polar Circle, as well as to the Country of the Hottentots (II, 18); 
Spinoza: Tractatio theologico-politica, Oratio pro Christo (111, 140) ; Stobacus: 
Sermones (II, 87), Ecloga physica (II, 193); Strabo: Geographia (II, 27, 
136); Suidas: Lexikon, art. Cadmus (II, 84), art. Sappho (II, 91), art. Za- 
molzas (II, 212), art. Toraris (II, 216); Tacitus: Germania (II, 185); Theo- 
dosius IT: Coder (III, 130); Theophrastus: Characters (11, 72); Thucydides 
(II, 34); Turreau: Guerre de la Vendée (11, 126); Valerius Maximus (II, 
115); Velleius Patereulus (II, 28); Vie privée de Louis XIV et du duc de 
Richelieu (II, 75); Virgil: Georgics (II, 80), Aeneid (II, 232); Viviani: 
Vita Galilei, Acta philosophica, Systema cosmicum (III, 142); Volney: Les 
Ruines (III, 228); Voltaire: Contes et mélanges, Correspondance générale 
(II,72), Le Siécle de Louis XIV (11, 74), Henriade, Zaire (11,74), Mélanges de 
poésie, Stances sur la vieillesse (11, 86), Lettre a Vabbé d’Olivet sur sa prosodie 
(II, 103), Dictionnaire philosophique (III, 222); Voyage a la recherche de 
M. de la Peyrouse, in Journal of M. Peltier, nos. 64-65 (II, 19); Weizius: 
In Heortologio ( III, 131); Werensdorf: Declarationrs ad Hoidelbergentes 
(Ill, 137); Xenophon: Cyropaedia (II, 21), De Re publica Lacedacmonorum 
tM) Histoire de Gréce (11, 65), Expeditiones Cyri (11, 226), Memorabilia 
Note:—Practically all these titles are given in abbreviated forms by Cha- 
teaubriand. For Greek and Latin works, the titles here used are, for the 
host part, those indicated by Chateaubriand; thus, it can frequently be de- 
termined when he was using an original and when a translation. The titles 
very well known classical works, however, are given in the forms current 
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in English. The volume and page references are to the Pourrat fréres edition 
of the Oeuvres complétes, Paris 1836-38. It should be repeated that Chateau- 
briand had undoubtedly not read all, nor perhaps even the greater part, of 
the above-mentioned works, from cover to cover. He may, indeed, have found 
some of the titles in general reference works such as Bayle’s Dictionnaire or 
the Encyclopédie. The mere fact, however, that he was acquainted with the 
very names of so many works on such widely differing subjects is in itself 
significant for Chateaubriand’s reading up to and during the first years of 
his émigration. 


APPENDIX C 


The following six titles, not included in the above list, are so obscure as 
to baffle all attempts on the part of the present writer to determine their 
reference. In the case of three of the titles, conjectures, which may or may 
not be sound, are offered; as for the other three, the writer is frankly ignor- 
ant. The titles are: 

a. Carl.: Lettres sur l’Amérique (II, 18) ; this may be a reference to letters 
writen by Joseph-Antoine Carlet, who published in Paris, in 1823, Quelques 
considérations sur l’ Amérique. 

b. Pet.: In Legibus atticis (II, 39); this may be from a work by Denis 
Pétau, thea uthor of a Rationarium temporum in XIII libris, which was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1633-34. 

ce. Vert.: Histoire des Croisades (III, 199); this may be another name for 
the Histoire de l’ordre de Malte of the abbé René Aubert de Vertot, published 
in 1726. 

d. Abb.: Chronique d’Allemagne (III, 199) 

e. Laf.: Moeurs des sauvages (II, 18) 

f. Test. Pol. de Joseph. (II, 265) 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ROY’S PORTRAIT OF MONCRIF 


In an article ‘‘ A Quarrel of Poets: Voltaire, Moncrif and Roy,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, II (1923), 209-223, I have tried to recon- 
stitute the incidents of a battle of wit between these pugnacious 
poets, which soon culminated in real blows. In October, 1734, Mon- 
crit took revenge on Roy, in his own and in Voltaire’s name, by 
giving him a merciless thrashing. Soon after, in December, 1734, 
Moncrif lost his position as secretary of the Prince de Clermont, 
and Roy, triumphing in his turn, circulated manuscript copies of 
a satirical portrait of Moncrif. Since it throws additional light 
on this quarrel I publish it here from MS 13661 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Fol. 579: 


Portrait satirique, fait par Roy sur Moncrif qui lus 
a donné des coups de baton.—Décembre 1734. 


Muses, reprenez le pinceau, 
Ou pour jamais je vous abjure ! 
Il faut par quelque trait nouveau 
Peindre Moncrif ! Quoi ! Ce cerveau ? 
Lui-méme ! Son orgueil murmure 
De ce que de vous nul tableau 
N’immortalise sa figure ! 
Votre paresse est une injure ! 
Fut-il jamais sujet plus beau ? 
Muses, reprenez le pinceau, 
Ou pour jamais je vous abjure ! 


D’un zéphyr badin, 
Qui folatre avec Flore, 
Ou d’un amant malin 

Qui sur le sein 
De l’objet qu’il adore 
Médite un doux larcin, 
Prenez 1|’air enfantin, 
Muses, et demain, 
Au lever de 1’aurore, 
Le crayon & la main, 
Offrez vous au poupin 
Prétes & lui tracer son mérite! 
Tout est possible & 1’art divin! 
Qu’il parle, qu’a rire il excite, 
Non par enjouement libertin, 
Non par bons mots d’élite, 
Tels qu’A Piron dans un festin 
Le Dieu Mome souvent en dicte, 
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Mais par le ton pedant et vain 

Dont sa morgue sans fin 

Sait enfler le vieux qu’il débite! 

Placez Phoebus dans un lointain 

Qui du sifflet 1’invite 

A rimailler quelque dizain 

Pour loyer du terrain 

Qu ’au bourbier du Pinde il habite ; 
Plus loin encore placez le Rhin, 
Et qu’en deca soit la guérite 
D’ou notre Trivelin, 

Bravoit cet été le Germain, 

A la maniére de Tersite.1 


Item, en cercle féminin 
Que |’air précieux 1’accrédite ; 

Chez le Bourgeois, qui s’en irrite, 
Qu’il piaffe d’un ton de dédain, 
Et qu’a la cour en parasite 

Il soit flatteur patelin; 

Pour composer oeuvre érudite, 
Qu’il pense, repense et médite, 

Et qu’en dépit de son Latin, 

De Rodillard et de Griffin 

La légende proscrite,2 

Soit huée aussitét qu ’écrite ; 

Qu’il ait la perruque & boudin, 
L’épaule haute, ]’escarpin ; 

Que son cerveau de vent soit plein, 
Que sa téte toujours s’agite, 

Et, pour ne rien omettre enfin, 
Qu’il soit aussi fat que Crispin 
Jouant un marquis en visite! 


Columbia University GUSTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 


NOTES ON PLATO, LAWS 886E-887A 


Laws 886E: xétegov dxohoynowpeta, olov év 
hav, tis vouotecias ws deta 
vouotetoivtes ds Svtwv Bedv. 


The most recent editor of the Laws, E. B. England, rejects the 

~ emendations which have been proposed, follows Schneider in taking 
qevbyovo. as dative after Aéyovot, not in agreement with it, and 
translates: ‘‘men who tell those who are on their defence against 
the Law that we have no right to lay it down that gods exist.” 
He is right, I believe, in his construction, if we are to suppose 
the reading of the manuscripts to be sound, and right in rejecting 
the interpretations of Stallbaum and Ast. But tijs vopodeoias 
cannot be equivalent to tod vouov, especially when it is followed 


1In 1734, Moncrif was with the Army of the Rhine, but in a safe capacity, 
as secretary of the Prince de Clermont. 


2 Allusion to Moncrif’s Livre des Chats, 1727. 
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in the next clause by vouotetotvtes, and qevyetv tijs vouo- 
deciag must mean ‘‘to be prosecuted for one’s legislation,’’ i.e., 
for having laid down a bad or inexpedient law. The meaning of 
the passage will be: ‘‘saying to us, accused as we are on the score 
of our legislation, that, ete.’’ The occurrence of mevyovo. imme- 
diately after ju@v is, of course, very harsh, but the difficulty of 
this interpretation is less, I believe, than that of the interpretation 
of England. 

Laws 887A: ov yag tu 6 Adyos éxtateic Gv yiyvoito, ei toicw 
doepetv ta GxodeiEapev peteincg tois Adyos dv Eqeatov 
deiv Aéyetv, tov cic Ta Svoxegaiverv 
boa xgénet peta vouotetoipev. 

Burnet alone keeps tov dé of the manuscripts; most editors ac- 
cept Stephanus’ ta dé; Hermann and England read Winckelmann’s 
tov dé. England, however, offers in his notes an interpretation of 
tov d¢, as well as of tiv dé: 

If we were, to begin with, duly to expound in argument to the would-be 
impious the points on which they said we ought to speak—and were (so) to 


put the fear of God into my accuser—and then only after making the accuser 
shrink (from impiety) were to start making the necessary enactments. 


But in this interpretation England disregards the obviously par- 
titive force of ta pév and ta dé, makes tov dé which comes between 
them refer to the accuser of 886E in contrast to the ‘‘ would-be im- 
pious,’’ and apparently considers putting the fear of God into the 
accuser and making him shrink from impiety the results of the 
logical demonstration of theism. But the Athenian has in mind, 
I believe, to do three things: to make a logical demonstration of 
the existence of gods, to make use of the motive of fear, to inspire 
an emotional shrinking from impiety. One might object that 
logically an appeal to the motive of fear ought not to be made in 
this exhortation which is to precede the enactment of the law 
against impiety ; but this is assumed to be Plato’s meaning in every 
interpretation of the passage save the one which we are now dis- 
cussing. Light is shed upon the meaning of dvoyeoaivew by such 
passages as Rep. 366C, where it is used of an inborn antipathy for 
injustice in contrast to a reasoned abstinence from it, and 388A, 
Where it is used of the repugnance for the excessive indulgence of 
grief, produced by a sound, non-philosophical training. Since these 
three methods of deterrence will not be equally efficacious against 
all would-be offenders, Plato expresses himself thus: ‘‘If in part 
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we make a satisfactory logical demonstration, if we inspire fear in 
another offender, if in part we produce a feeling of repugnance for 
impiety.’’ The sequence ta pév, tov dé, ta dé is harsh, without 
doubt, but not impossible with this explanation. It is to be ob- 
served that this is the same general sense which Ast, reading ta 
for tov dé, gets out of the passage. 


Rocer MILLER JONES 
University of California 


COLLE IDENTIFIED AS A COLLABORATOR ON THE ANECDOTES 
DRAMATIQUES 

The authorship of the Anecdotes dramatiques, Paris 1775, is usual- 
ly attributed to the Abbé de la Porte and Jean M. B. Clement 
jointly. In the foreword to their work these authors admit the 
assistance of two collaborators, one of whom was Piron, the other 
an unnamed person whose identity has hitherto been a matter of 
conjecture. 

The preface of the Anecdotes dramatiques credits Piron with the 
idea of publishing a collection of theater anecdotes and furthermore 
states that some of the material used in compiling the work was 
borrowed from him. The second collaborator, for no apparent 
reason, is deliberately masked in a most mysterious veil of anony- 
mity. His contributions received the following very intriguing 
acknowledgment : 

Nous en avons eu aussi plusieurs d’une autre personne, que nous ne nom- 
merons pas, qui fréquente depuis longtemps les spectacles, et a rassemblé avec 
soin tout ce qu’il avoit écrit 4 ce sujet, 4 mesure qu’il l’avoit appris, ou qu’il 
en avoit été le témoin. II a su rendre ces anecdotes plus piquantes encore par 
la tournure agréable qu’il leur donne, et par 1’enjouement de son style; nous 
sommes obligés d’étre modérés sur son éloge de peur de le faire connaitre.? 

The hints contained in the passage just cited as to the identity 
of this mysterious co-worker are broad enough and imply that he 
was not only an assiduous theater-goer but also a critical observer 
of the theater world, i.e., he kept a record of such events in diary 
form. Now Charles Collé, 1709-1783, chansonnier and dramatic 
author, kept such a record in his Journal historique covering 4 


1‘*M’idée de ce recueil d’anecdotes sur le théatre avait été fourni par feu 
M. Piron, qui en savoit un grand nombre, dont nous avons fait usage, et qul 
lui-méme était 1’auteur de plusieurs bons mots et traits plaisants sur différentes 
piéces qu’il avait vu jouer.’’ Anecdotes dramatiques, I, 1. Paris, 1775. 

2 Ibid. 
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period of twenty-five years.* The stylistic characteristics to which 
attention is called point to some author much in favor for the 
piquaney and sprightly humour of his writing. Collé was much 
talked of for his clever, if scandalously free, comedies and erotic 
songs. The description fits Collé; but since no names are mentioned, 
any hypothesis as to identity calls for corroboration of a more pre- 
cise stamp. It is not wanting. The Journal historique contains an 
entry under date of October, 1770, which eliminates all possibility 
of doubt as to Collé’s collaboration. 
J’ai passé le mois d’octobre & la campagne; j’y ai travaillé & rassembler des 
anecdotes de théatre, que j’ai recueillies dans les volumes du présent Journal, 
et que j’ai données & M. 1’abbé de la Porte, pour lui servir dans un ouvrage 
qu’il compose; il m’avoit prié de lui rendre ce petit office, et quoique ce tra- 
vail ait été long, pénible et ennuyeux, etc.4 

If the work to which Collé here refers is the Anecdotes dramatiques, 
as it must be, then there can be no shadow of doubt as to the identity 
of the person referred to. 

Furthermore, a comparison of texts proves Collé’s Journal as the 
source of many of the anecdotes. In some instances, especially in 
briefer passages, Collé’s material has been transferred with very 
slight modifications, often a mere change from the first person of 
the diary to the more impersonal editorial tone. The following 
collated passages will illustrate this point. 


Anecdotes dramatiques 


Le fond du sujet est pris de Clarisse 
et de l’aventure du Comte de Belflor 
(sic) racontée dans le Diable Boiteux. 
Beaucoup de scénes en sont prises des 
Généreux Ennemis, Comédie de Sear- 
ron; et du Point d’honneur, Comédie 
de M.Le Sage.5 


Cette piéce avait été lue aux Comé- 
diens qui l’avait d’abord refusée. Le 
Sieur Molé la fit recevoir & une secon- 
de lecture qu’il leur en fit. L’auteur 


lui avait fait présent de ses hono- 
raires,7 


Collé 


Tout le fond est pris dans Clarisse 
et dans quelques autres romans; dans 
l’aventure du Comte de Belfort, ra- 
contée dans le Diable Boiteux; dans 
la comédie des Généreux Ennemis, de 
Scarron, dans la comédie du Point 
d’honneur de M.Le Sage.6 


M. de Beaumarchais, qui en a fait 
présent a Preville, comme 1|’auteur de 
Julie a fait & Molé de la sienne. 
Quoqu’il en soit, Julie refusée d’abord 
par les Comédiens, relue & eux une 
seconde fois par Molé, qui par ses 
petites intrigues la leur a fait enfin 
recevoir.§ 


* Journal historique ou mémoires critiques littéraires par Charles Collé, Paris, 
1807. Edited by Barbier. A second edition was published by Bonhomme in 
1868, under title of Journal et mémoires de Charles Collé. 


‘Journal de Collé (Bonhomme), III, 275. 


5 Anec. dram., I, 328. 
Journal de Collé, III, 125. 
7 Anec. dram., I, 490. 

* Journal de Collé, III, 231. 
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Le commencement du premier acte en 
fut fort applaudi; la derniére scéne 
de ce méme acte fut huée; le mécon- 
tentement ne discontinua pas au se- 
conde acte; a la seconde scéne du 
troisiéme des expressions peu ména- 
gées et sans délicatesse ayant choqué 
la salle entiére dans cet instant un 
homme aux troisiéme loges, s’avisa 
d’éternuer d’une fagon éclatante et 
comique; des lors on n’écouta plus: 
l’on rit; les huées_ redoubleérent. 
L’actrice qui était alors en scéne, fit 
un humble révérence au Public et la 
piéce n’alla pas plus loin:il ne fut 
pas dit trente vers de ce troisiéme 
acte. Il n’y point d’exemple au thé- 
atre d’un sort pareil & celui de cette 
comédie.9 


The importance of the Collé Journal for study of the eighteenth 


Le commencement du premier acte fut 
fort applaudi; la derniére scéne de 
cet acte fut huée. On continua au 
seconde bafouer 1]’auteur encore plus 
vivement; et 4 la seconde scéne du 
troisiéme acte, un dialogue grossier 
et révoltant ayant choqué toute la 
salle, un homme placé au_paradis, 
s’avisa dans cet instant méme d’éter- 
nuer exprés comiquement; les ris et 
les huées re-redoublérent. Mme Pre- 
ville fit la révérence au public et la 
piéce n’alla pas plus loin que cette 
deuxiéme scéne du_ troisiéme acte. 
Depuis que je vais au théatre, je ne 
me souviens point d’avoir vu une 
chute aussi ignominieuse.1° 


century theater is seen in the fact that such literary historians as 
Ste. Beuve, Lintilhae, Lenient, Lanson and others have drawn free- 
ly from its store of material. Such special studies as Lanson’s work 
on La Chaussée, Auguste Font’s essay on Favart, and Gaiffe’s 
magnum opus on the drame abound in references to Collé’s memoirs. 
Gaiffe ranks the Collé Journal alongside of the Grimm, Diderot 
Correspondance littéraire and La Harpe’s Correspondance ltt- 


téraire. 


Collé’s collaboration on the Anecdotes dramatiques is an indica- 
tion of the fact that he was highly esteemed by his contemporaries 
for his knowledge of plays and their authors. Clement and La 
Porte were among the first, if not the very first, to recognize the 
historical-documentary value of Collé’s own record of the history 
of the eighteenth century theater. 


Wittenberg College. 


A NOTE ON THE AREOPAGUS 


K. LUNDEBERG 


The existence of the Areopagus as a definite literary organization 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century has been called into ques- 
tion. The most convincing arguments toward its non-existence as 
a formal body have been advanced by Dr. Howard Maynadier.' 


9 Anec. dram., I, 480. 
10 Journal de Collé, Il, 365. 


He is of the opinion that Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Sit 


1‘* Areopagus of Sidney and Spenser,’’ Mod. Lang. Rev., IV, 269. 
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Edward Dyer, Gabriel Harvey, and Fulke Greville were friends 
but that they were at no time united in a coterie with specific liter- 
ary ends in view as were the members of the Pléiade in France. His 
chief reasons are: There are no contemporary references to the 
society, with the exception of its mention once by Spenser and once 
by Harvey. The first mention of its existence by historians occurs 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Spenser and Harvey seem 
to use the name of the great Athenian tribunal humorously, Dr. 
Maynadier thinks, in reference to themselves and their friends. 

The last point is important. It has J. J. Jusserand’s support: 
‘‘He [Spenser] informs Harvey that Sidney, Dyer, ete., formed 
into an ‘areopagus’ (a facetious way of speaking; the ‘areopagus’ 
was not a real academy, and does not seem to have had any exist- 
ence as a constituted body).’’* Jusserand gives no evidence, how- 
ever, to support his opinion. 

All theories concerning the Areopagus are based on the two ref- 
erences in the Spenser-Harvey letters. Spenser wrote to Harvey 
in October, 1579: 

As for the twoo worthy Gentlemen, Master Sidney and Master Dyer, they 
haue me, I thanke them, in some use of familiarity: of whom, and to whome, 
what speache passeth for your credite and estimation, I leaue your selfe to 
conceiue, hauing alwayes so well conceiued of my vnfained affection and zeale 
towardes you. And now they haue proclaimed in their dgeim xdyw a generall 
surceasing and silence of balde Rhymers, and also of the verie beste to: in 
steade whereof, they haue, by autho[ri]ties of their whole Senate, prescribed 
certaine Lawes and rules of Quantities of English sillables for English verse, 
hauing had thereof already greate practise, and drawen mee to their faction.* 

Later in the month Harvey answered the letter. After several 
attempts at humor he says: 

Your new-founded G&gevov x&yov I honoure more than you will or can suppose, 
and make greater accompte of the twoo worthy Gentlemenne, than of two 
hundreth Dionissi Areopagitae, or the verye notablest Senatours that euer 
Athens dydde affourde of that number.4 

It is quite probable that the two friends are here using humor- 
ously a word which was current at the time. That the word Areo- 
pagus, or its derivative Areopagite, was current at the time and 
was given a general and sometimes a satiric application is borne 
out by testimony which no scholar thus far has taken into con- 
sideration. The Areopagus, if it existed at all as a formal body, 
would probably have been functioning in 1581, a little more than 


2A Literary History of the English People, II, 355. 
3Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 89. 
‘Ibid., p. 94. 
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a year after the Spenser-Harvey letters. In this year Thomas 
Newton, in the dedicatory epistle to Sir Thomas Heneage in Seneca 
His Tenne Tragedies, writes in anticipation of adverse criticism: 


And whereas it is by some squeymish Areopagites surmyzed, that the read- 
inge of these Tragedies, being interlarded with many Phrases and sentences 
literally tending (at the first sight) sometyme to the prayse of Ambition, 
sometyme to the mayntenaunce of cruelty, now and then to the approbation of 
incontinencie, and here and there to the ratification of tyranny, can not be 
digested without great daunger of infection: to omit all other reasons, if it 
might please them with no forestalled judgment to work and consider the circum- 
staunces, why, where, and by what manner of persons such sentences are pro- 
nounced, they cannot in any equity otherwise chose, but find good cause ynough 
to lead them to a more favourable and mild resolution.5 


At first glance it might seem that Thomas Newton in the phrase 
‘‘some squeymish Areopagites’’ is referring to the society which 
Spenser and Harvey mention. This, however, is hardly possible. 
Harvey was a fanatic advocate of all things classical. Spenser in 
his works was non-committal on the Senecan Tragedies, and Sidney 
held Seneca in high esteem. Sidney weighed all English drama 
in the seale of Seneca and found it wanting. In An Apoloyy for 
Poetry he says: 


Our Tragedies and Comedies (not without cause cried out against), ob- 
seruing rules neyther of honest ciuilitie nor of skilfull Poetrie, excepting 
Gorboduck (againe, I say, of those that I haue seene), which notwithstanding, 
as it is full of stately speeches and well sounding Phrases, clyming to the 
height of Seneca his stile, and as full of notable moralitie, which it doth most 
delightfully teach, and so obtayne the very end of Poesie, yet in troth it is 
very defectious in the circumstaunces, which greeueth mee, because it might not 
remaine as an exact model of all Tragedies.6 


It is fairly certain that Thomas Newton had no reference to any 
definite organization in his use of the term ‘‘some squeymish 
Areopagites.’’ The context suggests that he is defending the 
Tragedies against the attack of the Puritans, probably against 
Gosson and his followers, since the School of Abuse appeared in 
1579. 

The conclusion which presents itself from the foregoing evidence 
is that the word Areopagus was applied in the latter hali of the 
sixteenth century to any group of persons which arrogated to itself 
the province of a judiciary body. Spenser and Harvey use it in 
this manner, engaging in pedantic pleasantry. At any rate, 
Thomas Newton’s use of the word should be taken into account 
in any discussion of the organization to which Spenser, Sidney, 
Dyer, Greville, and Harvey are supposed to have belonged. 
Western Reserve University FREDERIC FAVentTy 


5 Publications of the Spenser Society, No. 43, 1887, p. 2. 
6 Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 196. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND COPERNICUS 


In the course of his self-asserting explanation of the spagirist’s 
art to Jacques Tournebroche, M. d’Astarae makes in the Rotisserie 
de la reine Pédauque the following statement concerning Coper- 
nicus : 


‘Le systéme du monde, que le chanoine Copernic enseignait au siécle der- 
nier, d’aprés Aristarque de Samos et les philosophes pythagoriciens, vous est 
sans doute connu, puisqu’on en a fait méme des abrégés pour les petits gri- 
mauds d’école et des dialogues a 1’usage des caillettes de la ville’’ (p. 132). 
From data to be collected in the novel we know in a peremptory 
way that the events referred to in the Roétisserie de la reine Pé- 
dauque took place in the 18th century. The Rose-Croix, a book 
on magic, which Jacques mentions as being very popular at the 
time he undertakes to relate his ten months’ experience with al- 
chemy is said in a note by the editor to have been written in the 
second half of the 18th century. Of course, it would be impossible 
to settle the question on this sole evidence. As the story which 
Jacques narrates in his old age was brought to a close by the death 
of his master, Jérome Coignard, when Jacques was only a youth 
of 19, it would not be unfeasible to place the time of the action 
at the end of the 17th century. However, this hypothesis has to 
be discarded after M. d’Astarac’s allusion to Spinoza (p. 244) and 
Descartes (p. 273) ‘‘who lived in the last century,’’ and M. d’An- 
quetil’s reminiscences of the battle of Parma which was fought in 
1734 (p. 196). So, from the words au siécle dernier in the above 
quotation it is to be inferred that Copernicus lived in the same 
century as Spinoza and Descartes—the 17th. In view of the care- 
ful erudition of Anatole France, whether this chronological negli- 
gence should be ascribed to him or to M. d’Astarae is a question 
which is open for discussion. 


Marquette University J. M. CARRIERE 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE OF MAURICE DONNAY 


At first sight, one might be puzzled at the exact meaning of the 
following passage found in the opening scene of Les Eclaireuses : 


“‘Paul.—Oui, qu’elles soient peintres, sculpteurs, poetes, romanciers et méme 
avocats .... du moment qu’il s’agit de parler, c’est leur affaire . 
(Jeanne s’incline.) Qu’est-ce que tu fais? 

Jeanne.—C est une plaisanterie que je connais, alors, je salue.’”! 


1Maurice Donnay, Thédtre, Fasquelle, Paris, 1919, VII, 129. 
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Jeanne’s bowing and greeting seem rather incomprehensible. The 
terms used by the author are indefinite; it seems as if something 
necessary to the precision of the thought was missing. As a matter 
of fact, the text loses its vagueness only by introducing a famous 
anecdote : 


A young man was reading to Piron a tragedy containing verses borrowed 

here and there. At every plagiarism, Piron took off his hat. When asked by 
the author of the play what was the reason for this gesture, the sarcastic poet 
replied: ‘‘I have acquired the habit of making a bow whenever I meet an old 
acquaintance of mine.’’! 
Evidently this anecdote was also an old acquaintance of Maurice 
Donnay who remembered it—at least subconsciously—when he 
wrote the lines quoted. He reproduced its main motives: Jeanne 
bows as Piron does; Paul’s question is exactly the same as that of 
the young author and Jeanne’s answer expresses or attempts to 
express the same thought as Piron’s. However, Maurice Donnay 
remembered the last part of the anecdote only imperfectly, for his 
wording of Jeanne’s reply is less striking and less definite. The word 
habit which, indeed, conveyed the essence of the witticism is 
dropped ; instead of the substantive acquaintance he uses the verb 
connaitre and thus the meaning of the passage referred to has be- 
come more vague and scarcely intelligible. 


Marquette University J. M. CARRIERE 


LICHTENBERG’S ‘‘WUERSTE, BIBLIOTHEK’”’ 


In a previous note in the Philological Quarterly? I remarked 
that it would be interesting if someone, say, in old Gottingen itself, 
could prove that the poem from which I had occasion to quote was 
indeed written by Lichtenberg himself, as had been suggested by 
Richard M. Meyer. Confirmatory of Meyer’s conjecture, I now 
find, is the following note in volume two, page 395, of Lichtenbergs 
Briefe, a work which has just been acquired by the University of 
Iowa: 

Das ‘alte Gedicht’ ist von Lichtenberg selbst; vgl. Schreiben an einen 
Freund Vers 5 (aus Lichtenbergs Nachlass 8.117). 

I regret that I am unable, at this time, to quote the entire poem, 
as the Nachlass is not accessible to me here. 


1P. Larouse, Grand Dictionaire Universel du xixe Siécle, art. Piron. 
2‘‘Heine’s Harzreise Once More,’’ Philological Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 1 
(January, 1926), pp. 54-55. 
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My chief concern in the notes I have published in the little matter 
in question was to show that the juxtaposition of Wiirste und Uni- 
versitit in the famous first sentence of Heine’s Harzreise is no 
longer to be regarded as the author’s own original conceit, as various 
editors of the text have hitherto led one to suppose. 


University of Iowa C. H. [persHorr 
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Festskrift til Amund B. Larsen pd hans 75-aars fédselsdag. 246 pp. Kristiania, 

Aschehoug & Co., 1924. 

Dr. Amund B. Larsen has devoted a long life largely to intensive investiga- 
tion of Modern Norwegian dialects. Between 1882 and 1924, he made almost 
yearly trips to different districts for observation and tabulation, and has 
recorded his results in a great number of monographs and articles. In appre- 
ciation of this achievement, friends and co-workers have published and dedicat- 
ed to Dr. Larsen on his seventy-fifth birthday a volume of linguistic studies 
which deserve the careful attention of all those interested in more specialized 
linguistic investigation—particularly in the Norwegian field. 

Of the seventeen articles only four deal with problems not specifically Nor- 
wegian. One, by Alf Sommerfelt, seeks an explanation of the physiological 
and psychological causes of the ‘‘breaking’’ of vowels in North Germanic. 
Marius Kristensen, in another, discusses certain phonological phenomena in 
the dialects of the Faeroes and Shetland; and in a third, Hesselman gives 
a very plausible explanation of the Swedish word juglon. The fourth, by 
Georg Sverdrup, discusses Primitive Germanic *bh *dh *gh. 

Of the other articles, two are of an historic nature, one giving a survey of 


investigations of the Norwegian language prior to those of Ivar Aasen, and - 


the other a brief account of one of these investigations—a vocabulary found 
among the papers of Bishop Gunnerus—with a reprint of the most interesting 


items. Two articles deal with Norwegian place names, and another, Skjeks él,‘ 


by Carl Marstrander, throws interesting light on the linguistic contacts of 
Norway with Celtic territory. 

But the bulk of the volume deals with problems of Norwegian dialects. 
These studies fall in two groups,—first, investigations of the dialects of whole 
districts, and second, investigations of the language of certain cities. In the 
first group, the most significant are Olai Skulerud’s Sér-austlanske médlfére 
etter samlingar av Johan Storm and D. A. Seip’s Et Gammelt sjémalsfenomen. 
Skulerud gives as an introduction a full account of Johan Storm’s work in 
the Norwegian field with a tabulation of all the Storm manuscripts (giving 
in phonetic transcription his observation on Norwegian linguistic phenomena) 
now deposited in the university library at Oslo. The extent of the collection 
is remarkable when we consider that Storm’s field was English and French, 
not Norwegian; and its value is certain, for few scholars have had Storm’s 
keen ear and thorough training in phonetics. The bulk of Skulerud’s article 
is a record of the dialects along the Kristiania fjord from Larvik to Oslo, 
based on Storm’s collections with much added material from the writer’s own 
observation. A somewhat clearer account of his methods and, at times, a less 
condensed form would add greatly to the value of the work. 
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Seip treats the development kn > ngn and tn > nn in the coastal districts 
around the Kristiania fjord. The change is found all the way from the 
Gétaelv in the East to Lindesnes in the West, and extends a considerable dis- 
tance inland. It is therefore independent of and more extensive than the 
change ptk > bdg in the so-called ‘‘bléte sone.’’ And its presence ante- 
dates possible Danish influence upon the spelling. Seip comes to the interest- 
ing conclusion that with the rise of Oslo and the counties along the fjord to 
a leading commercial and political position in Norway in the 14th century, 
the ‘‘coastal language’’ became of national significance and made its influence 
felt far inland. 

The study of the language of the cities is comparatively new in Norway, 
the first work of significance in the field being A. B. Larsen’s Kristiania bymal 
(publ. 1909). The local and national patriotism largely responsible for the 
first studies of Norwegian dialects turned to the ‘‘purer’’ language of the 
country districts which was not ‘‘corrupted’’ by Danish or by the influence 
of the educated classes. In the present volume, Trygve Knudsen gives a clear 
survey of the Ténsberg dialect, M. Berntsen analyses the preservation of forms 
with u- and w-umlant in the Stavanger dialect, and Magnus Olsen presents 
a study of the conflict between grammatical and natural gender in Southern 
and Eastern city dialects. All of these studies emphasize the constant conflict 
between the dialect of the country districts and the superimposed ‘‘cultural’’ 
language of the city population. 

The volume closes with a valuable bibliography, prepared by Sigurd Kolsrud, 
of all the important articles and monographs published by Dr. Larsen. 


University of Iowa HENNING LARSEN 


Eginhard. Vie de Charlemagne. E&ditée et traduite par Louis Halphen, Pro- 
fesseur & la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. (Les Classiques de |’Histotre 
de France au Moyen Age). xxiv + 127 pp. Paris, Champion, 1923. 7.50 fr. 

This volume is the first of a series appearing under the general editorship 
of M. Louis Halphen. The purpose of this series is to furnish authentic texts 
accompanied by faithful translations and adequate but not burdensome 
critical apparatus. The introduction has an account of the author, the im- 
portant MSS and translations, and a brief bibliography. The Latin text con- 
forms to the orthography of the MS 510 in the National Library at Vienna. 
Variants of historical or philological importance are given in the footnotes. M. 
Halphen shows that Eginhard’s laudatory account of Charlemagne must be 
very carefully controlled; he relied greatly on previous works, particularly 
the Royal Annals, and followed his classical model, Suetonius’ Lives of the 
Caesars, at times verbatim. He commits numerous surprising errors, even 
when writing of the last years of Charlemagne. Text and translation appear 
On opposite pages. The translation follows the original faithfully, with one 
or two exceptions; e.g., on pp. 82-83, where Item barbara et antiquissima 
Carmina ... scripsit is rendered II fit transcrire..., ete. If succeeding volumes 


of the series equal the present work in excellence they will prove a boon to 
scholars in that field. 


University of Iowa WALTHER I. BRANDT 
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Nature in American Literature: Studies in the Modern View of Nature, by 
Norman Foerster. xiii + 324 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1923. 

In this volume Professor Foerster has gathered together and elaborated 
certain papers about leading American commentators upon nature which have 
appeared from time to time in various periodicals. Beginning with Bryant, 
he gives passing consideration to Cooper (whom he credits with ‘‘a faculty 
for portraying the majesty of nature such as no other American writer has 
exhibited’’), and then passes on to Whittier. The Emerson essay deals chiefly 
with the poetry, and is finely discriminating. In reading the paragraph about 
Emerson’s love of roses, I could not but recall that favorite anecdote quoted 
by Holmes from a letter of Dr. LeBaron Russell: how, as they were admiring 
Mrs. Emerson’s garden roses, ‘‘as if by a sudden impulse, Emerson lifted his 
hat gently, and said with a low bow, ‘I take off my hat to it.’’’ The essays 
on Thoreau and Burroughs are, appropriately, the most elaborate in the book; 
and the one on Muir is very interesting. Lowell’s true place as a nature- 
writer is well shown; as is that of Lanier, though there may be those to quarrel 
with the dictum that no other poets had presented the southern scene with 
any adequacy before Lanier. Whitman as a nature-poet is treated appre- 
ciatively and discriminatingly. Indeed, the whole book is remarkable for a very 
discriminating appreciation. Professor Foerster has made a careful study of 
the writings he discusses—even a statistical study of them—and has done it 
without killing the spirit of his interpretation. Moreover, he has some knowl- 


edge himself of the natural history of the regions in which most of the writers 
treated have lived. This book is a definite addition to the criticism of American 
literature. It has an excellent factual basis—an element which too many 
critical lucubrations lack. 

University of Iowa Frank LUTHER Mort 


Sketches of Eighteenth Century America: More ‘‘Letters from an American 
Farmer,’’ by St. John de Crévecoeur. Edited by Henri L. Bourdin, Ralph 
H. Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams. 342 pp. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 1925. 

These new essays of the French-American sentimentalist will not enhance 
his reputation as a man of letters, except, perhaps, in the department of 
narrative writing. Aside from the pleasing sketch of the snow-storm, there 
is nothing in the volume that has the charm of Letters I, II, III, or X of the 
book by which Crévecoeur has hitherto been known. Very striking, however, 
are such narratives as ‘‘The American Belisarius’’ and ‘‘ History of Mrs. B.”’ 
Readers who are not estopped from such investigation by the conviction that 
there was no short story before Irving will find the study of these tales most 
interesting. Moreover, the student of rural conditions in colonial times will 
find here a mine of information. 

The preface consists of essays by the three editors. Professor Gabriel writes 
historically on ‘‘Crévecoeur and His Times;’’ Professor Bourdin tells about 
how he discovered the manuscripts, and incidentally gives us some valuable 
information about the author in a foot note; while Professor Williams, in his 
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essay ‘‘Crévecoeur as a Man of Letters,’’ contends that he was not one. This 
thesis of Professor Williams’s is open to objection. Of course Crévecoeur was 
not a professional man of letters: who was, in the American colonies? But 
to deny that he was interested, and greatly interested, in belles lettres for 
their own sake is, I think, a mistake. It is true that much of the material 
in this volume is utilitarian; but if one joins to a reading of these Sketches 
a consideration of the Lettres d’un Cultivateur Américain as well as the 
Letters of an American Farmer of which the French letters are variants, he 
cannot escape the conviction that not only did their author have a strong sense 
of literary values as such, but he consciously joined himself to a literary school. 
‘‘He is not to be dismissed as Rousseauistic or sentimental, or a pseudo- 
naturalist or a freak,’’ says Professor Williams, truly enough; yet it is use- 
less to deny that he was Rousseauistic and sentimental and a lover of nature. 
It is unfortunate that the editors of the text of this volume chose to adopt 
a method which, however suitable it may be for a popular audience which the 
book is unlikely to reach, deprives it of much of the value which it should 
possess for students. I refer particularly to changes in orthography and dic- 
tion. All students of American literature, however, should be thankful to 
have the book. 
University of Iowa FRANK LUTHER Morr 


‘‘The Grail and the English Sir Perceval,’’ by A. C. L. Brown. Modern 

Philology, XVI-XXII (1919-24). 

A thorough examination of the Celtic parallels to the Perceval story is a 
desideratum which Professor Brown here supplies. He points out arguments 
for the independence of the Conte del Graal, Sir Perceval, and Parzival; for 
the existence of a narrative of a controlling fée which left its traces on the 
Lanzelet, the thirteenth century Floriant et Florete, and even on the Prose 
Lancelot. The argument then shifts to the similarities between Sir Perceval 
and Irish sagas which deal particularly with the incident of a feast disturbed 
by-a demon. The story which lies behind Sir Perceval displays many re- 
semblances to Irish tradition and was therefore presumably Irish. 

The method of argumentation consists in reducing the Arthurian romances 
to formulae, in finding these formulae recurring in Irish tradition, and then in 
equating the attendant circumstances of the Arthurian and Irish sources, with 
the result that curiously similar details are brought to light. The procedure 
is more reasonable than a planless search for agreements, and the results seem 
more convincing. Yet the dangers are obvious and the temptation to identify 
disparate materials is always present. Hahn’s brilliant and ingenious ‘‘ Aryan 
Expulsion and Return Formula’’ comes at once to mind as an example of 
the method. But to what extent can this formula be utilized in the arsenal 
of scholarly weapons? To what extent does it enable us to reconstruct stories? 

Indeed this reduction to a formula of Professor Brown’s study where the 
merits are wealth of detail and marshaling of concrete parallels exposes itself 
to the just implied criticism. For its abundant and striking evidence bearing 
on a knotty problem the study bespeaks our attention; as a logical attack on 
the problem and as an essay in method it deserves serious consideration. 
University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR 
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An Introduction to Spanish Literature, by George Tyler Northup. x + 473 pp. 

University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

While scholarly handbooks of Spanish literature have not been lacking, none 
has met in a satisfactory way the needs of the American class room. Pro- 
fessor Northup’s book gives good promise of filling this gap. It covers with 
about equal fullness all periods of the literature of Spain, but touches that of 
Spanish America only when its influence has been felt in the mother country. 
The subject matter is divided into chapters of convenient length, with a sub- 
title for every important paragraph. The author gains in clearness by not 
accepting throughout a single basis of division. Usually each chapter treats 
a single genre within one of the longer periods into which the whole subject 
naturally falls, but occasionally a period, such as ‘‘The Eighteenth Century’’ 
or ‘‘The Generation of 1898,’’ is treated as a whole. In view of the scarcity 
of information concerning recent writers, the latter chapter is particularly wel- 
come. More than the usual attention is paid to general movements. Little 
material of a biographical nature is included, and anything approaching a 
complete list of works is given only for a few of the greatest writers. Usually 
an author is characterized in a few words, often in a decidedly happy manner, 
and only those of his works are discussed that have in them something of 
lasting value. Rather than a chronicle of facts, the book is an evaluation of 
the literary output of Spain. It is perhaps hazardous to go so far in sub- 
stituting generalizations and critical opinion for concrete facts, but the author 
has saved himself from the dangers of this method by adequate preparation 
and sound critical judgment. The bibliographies, in keeping with the text, 
include only significant contributions. The book is well printed, but is not 
wholly free from slips and misprints. 

University of Iowa R. E. H. 


ERRATA 


‘* Aster’’ and ‘‘Starr.’’ By J. P. Postgate. (V, 184.) 

Line 8, for Aramanth read Amaranth 

Line 10, for comprehend this. I read comprehend this, I 

Lines 10, 11, for Stellor read Stella 

Line 16, for p. 659 read pp. 4-5 

At the bottom of the page, after ‘‘He now doth lie,’’ there should be an- 
other line: ‘‘Sleeping in Dust.’’ 
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